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REMOVAL.—The Office of the RAIL- 

AD JOURNAL, NEW-YORK FAR. 
MER, and MECHANIC’S MAGAZINE, 
isremoved to No. 30 Wa.t-street, base- 
ment siorj, one door froin William strect, 
and opposite the Bank of America. 





TO CONTRACTORS. 
JAMES RIVER AND KANAWHA CANAL. 


THERE is sti!l a large amount of mechanical work 
tolet onthe line of the James River and Kanawha 
Improvement, consisting of twenty locks, about une 
hundred culverts and several large aqueducts, which 
will be offered tu responsible cout: actors at fair prices. 
Png lucks and aqueducts are tu be built of cut 


0. 
The work contracted for mnst be finished by the 
fat day of Jnly, 1838 
Persons desirous of obtaining work are requested 
ape at the office of the undersigned. in the city of 
Richmond, before tte fifteenth of May, or between 
the fifth and te fifteenth of July. 
CHARLES ELLET, Jr: 
Chief Engineer Jas. Riv. & ha. Co. 
P: 8—The valiey of James hiver above Kich- 
Mond is healihy., 
16—10¢ 





TO RAILROAD CONTRACTORS. 
PROPUSALS will be received, at the office of the 
twassce Karlruad Com., in the town of ATHENS, 

NESSEE, until sunset, of Monday, June 21h, 

} dur the grading; masonry and bridges, on that 

onof the HiwassKE KaiLRoaD, which lies be- 
nthe River Tennessee und Lliwassee. A dis- 
6 of 40 miles, 
. The quantity of excavation will be about one mil- 
a cme yards, 

3 line Wil be staked out; and, together with 
hore and: sp cillestions uf the wok, will be 
pag t the inspeciion of contractors, on and afies 
® 1st day of June. 


2 

_ JOHN C. TRAUTWINE, 
Engineer in Chief Hiwaseee a oe 
-6t 





NOTICE TO CANAL CONTRAC. 
TORS. 


SEALED proposals will be received at the office of 
he Commissioners of the llinvis and M chigan Ca- 
ial at Chicago, from this day to the 20th May next for 
the construction of about eight miles uf that part of 
he summit division of the satd Canal,lying between 
the Chicago and desplaines River. 

Alse ab..utthree and a half miles of the same divi- 
sivo, lying between the Saguuaskee Swamp, and the 
westein terminaiion of the sa:d division. And also 
about twelve miles of the Western division, lying 
between the Grand Rapids of the Illinvis and the 
western terminatiun of the Canal. 

The two first portions offered for contract, are 
heavy work, the first deep earth excavation, divided 
into half mile Sections, the second mos:ly rocks, and 
divided into thirty chain sections; the third consisting 
lof light earth excavation, a lisle rock and embank- 

ment, and is divided into forty-two chain sections. 

No bond with security wiil be required of the Cor- 
tractors, butthe Commissioners will avail themselves 
jof the powers granted them of awarding the cont. acts 
to the lowest responsible bidder, and it is expected 
jthat the bids of al! those who are not }.e'sunally 
| known tu the coramissioners will be accompanied with 
\the proper testimonials, And upon the award of 
work, it is expected that the parties will immediately 
enter into written agreements, or the contracts will be 
forfeited. 

Plans, profiles, and specifications, giving all the 
| Necessary infurmation, may be examined at the office 
(of ihe Canal Commissioners, a: Chicago, and those 
| Wishing to obtain contracts on this work, are request- 
jed tu make a minute personal examinatiun of the werk 
previous to seuding ‘in their propusals. 

Auest, J. MANNING; Secretary. 

Chicago, March 24th, 1837. 16—3t 











ENLARGEMENT OF THE Erie CaANAL.—= 
The cointry on the Upper Lakes, whose 
trade is chiefly with the city of New-York, | 
is but beginning to be settled, yet the Erie 
Canal is so crowded asto retard the progress 
of boats. The exports and imports ot Mi- 
chigan, for example, have probably more 
than doubled witi.in the last eighteen months, 
and are still, in all human probability, less 
than one-third of what they will be three or 
four years hence. ‘The same is true of the 
contiguous portions of Indiana, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. The commerce. of the northern 
part of Ohio is still rapidly increasing, anc 
uid that of Western New York is far, very 
ar from the ultimate limit of its expan: ion. 
By what means gi conveyance is the pro- 





of the Eastern States and. Europe to be 
wrought to us? Have the great i i 

nerchants of New-York reflected, that the 
-onsumption in this North Western coustry 
uf the products of Europe, of Asia, of the 
West Indies, will give employment to twice 
their present amount of shipping ? Through 
what channel are we to receive thése pro« 
ducts, and which of the Atlantic cities will 
supply us? It is very certain that News 
York cannot without either enlarging the 
Erie Canal, or building another, or both, ~_ 

Those who ask for the enlargement of 
the Erie Canal, do not ask the State of Néw« 
York to spend one cent in the aecomplish+ 
ment of that object. The tolls will pay the 
interest on the requisite loans, and in. 20 
years, create a sinking fund sufficient to pay 
the principal. Michigan and Wisconsin, 
Illinois and Indiana will pay all the expenses, 
in the tolls ou our merchandise. -The Le. 
gislature of New-York has but to will the 
accomplishment of the work, and it will go 
on without expense. Loans to any requisite 
amount can be made on the credit of the 
tolls—-endorsed by the State. which endorse- 
ment would subject the State to no manner 
of risk. The commerce of an immense and 
wealthy region, and the inevitable course of 
events, are pledged to pay for the improve- 
ment. 

When the Pittsburgh and Erie, and Pitts- 
burgh and Cleaveland Railroads connect- 
ing us with Puiladelphia and Baltimore, are 
completed, a considerable portion of our 
trade will be with those cities. Four years 
hence, the country of the Upper Lakes can 
trade, to the amount of a good. many mil 
lions, with Baltimore and Philadelphia, and 
at the same time double its present business 
with New-York. ; 

Weare sceptical as to railroads being the 
best vehicles for the transportation of heavy? 
oroduce—though they may do well, still, .we 
veLeve, canals will.do. better... We.therer 
ore think that if the Erie Canal is enlarged, 
New-York will still have the advantage:in: 
-he competitioa with Philadelphia and. 








iuce of these immense regious to reac. 





New-York, and how are the manufactures 


umore, jor the trade of the. North Wests; 
otherwise, not.—f{ Detroit Jour. and Cours] 


Bs 





~~ At a meeting of the Stockholders of the 
Paterson and Hudson River Railro»d Com- 
pany, on the 30th March ult., the following 

were elected Directo:s for the en- 
suing year :~James L. Morris, Ph. Dick- 
erson. E. B. D. Ogden, Peter Crary, J. D. 
Beers, Wm. Carnes, Jr., John Colt. 

E. B. D. Ogden having declined a re- 
election os President, James L. Morris was 
elected President of the Company; E. R. 
D. pee, Treasurer, and A. S.. Penning- 
ton, Secretary.—{ Paterson Intel. } 


The Legueere of Michigan adjourned 
on the 21st inst. Among the most import- 
ant acts are the following : 

The General Banking Law. 

An act to provide for the appointment of 
a board of Commissioners of Internal im- 
provement. 

An act ‘to authorise the cons‘ruction of 
certain works of Internal Improvement. 

An act authorising a luan of five million 
dollars for the construction of works of In 
ternal Improvement. 

The act for the organizat‘on and support 
of Primary Schools. 

The act to organize the University of the 
State of Michigan. 

The act providing for a geological Survey. 
—[Buffalo Daily Com. Adv.] 


We find the following, among other toasts, 
which were drank at the late celebration of 
St. Patrick’s Day, at Pittsburgh : 

By H. H. Van Amringe.—Education. 
The great Railroad of tnternal improve- 
ment ; may the main line and the branches 
be extended and continued, until it pervades 
all the ends of the earth, and brings the Na- 
tions as one Family, to the great Author 
and universal Centre of truth, liberty, peace 
and happiness. 











Seizure or a Raiway.—Yesterday, at 
2 o’clock, Mr. Macintosh, the contractor for 
this and many other public works, who 
claims a large sum es due to him fiom the 
London and Greenwich Railway Company, 
for the excavations and buildings executed 
by him thereon, took possession, by virtue 
of an execution, of the whole work, from 
London-bridge to Deptford, including the 
buildings, iron-rails, and steam-carriages, 
with every fixture, moveable, and other ap- 
purtenance. ‘The clerks, money-takers, 
gate-heepers, engineers, conductors, con- 
stables, and other officers belonging to the 
establishment, were not a little astonished 
when they were informed by the officers of 
the shieriff that “ their occupation was gone.” 
Remonstrance, however, was vain; their 
respective departments were speedily filled 
up by persons in the employ of the new 

r. The claim of Mr. Macintosh is 
rted to amount to £300,000.—[ Lon. 
don l’ost*] 





EXxperiMeNt oN 1HE Lowexy Ratiroap. 
The Boston Post states that on Saturday, 
March 25th, an experiment was tried on the 
Boston and Lowell Railroad, with a new en- 

ine built at Lowell, for the Stonington road. 
The weight of the engine is about 10 tons. 
A train of 49 burden cars was draw! 
from Boston, to the turnout in Woburn, : 
distance of 10.miles, in 51} minutes. 
load’exclusive of engine was as follows :— 





125. cars—878 bales pressed cotton anc 


177,364 Ibs. 
26,142 
114,000 


wool, 
195 “ groceries, &c.  - 
19 “ coal—6,000 Ibs. 


49 cars weighing 
Tender to locomotive 


191,000 

14,400 

522,906 Ibs: 
or 261 tons. 

The load, which occupied a length of 820 
feet, was started on the bridge at Boston 
without assistance, was taken up planes of 
10 feet to a mile, and stopped and started 
again on a plane of that inclination. 

On the 18th of January, the small engine 
‘ Patrick’ of nine tons weight, also built at 
Lowell, took a load of 35 cars, weighing in 
all 201 tons in 2 hours 14 minutes, from 
Boston to Loweil, 26 miles. 


without any previous preparation, the en- 
gines, cars and rails, being in their usual 
working state. 





Among recent scientific works, few have 
uitracted so much attention, as Buckland’s 
Bridgewater Treatise on Geology. Wheth- 
er for the originality and forcible nature of 
the reasoning for the clear and neat dic- 
tion, or for the elegant manner in which the 
work is published. 

An edition has already appeared in this 
country, and from the fame of Prof. Buck- 
land as a geologist, there is no doubt as to 
the rapid sale of the successive editions in 
this country and in Europe. 

We have extracted the very clear and 
distinct description of the operation of Ar- 
tesian Wells, for the benefit of our readers. 

ARTESIAN WELLS. 
FROM BUCKLAND’S BRIDGEWATER TREATISE— 
GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

The name of Artesian Wells is applied to 
perpetually flowing artificial fountains, ob- 
tained by boring a small hole, through strata 
that are destitute of waters, into lower strata 
loaded with subterraneous sheets of this im. 
portant fluid, which ascends by hydrostatic 
pressure, through pipes let down to conduct 
itto the surface. The is name derived from 
Artois (the ancient Artesium) where the prac- 
tice of making such wells has for a long time 
extensively prevailed.* 

Artesian Wells are most available, and of 
the greatest use, in low and level districts 


* In common cases of Artesian Wells 
where ‘a single pipe alone js used, if the 
boring penetrates a bed containing impure 
water ; itis continued deeper until it arrives 
it another stratum containing pure water ; 
the bottom of the pipe being plunged into 
his pure water, it ascends ‘within it, and is 
sonducted to the surface through whatevei 
mpurities may exist in the superior strata. 
[he impure water, through which the borin; 
nay pass in its descent, being excluded by 
:he pipe from mixing with ‘the pure watei 


where water can 


In both cases the experiment was made }} 





ascending from below. 
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be obtained from super. 
icial springs, or by ordinary wells of mode. 
rate depth. Fountains of this kind are 
known by the name of Blow Wells, on the 
eastern coast of Lincolnshire, in the low 
district covered by clay, between the Wolds 
of Chalk near Louth,-and the sea shore. 
These districts were without any springs, 
until it was discovered that by boring through 
this clay to the subjacent chalk, a fountain 
might be obtained, which would flow inces- 
santly to the height of several feet above 
the surface. 

In the Kings well at Sheerness, sunk in 
1781 through the London clay, into sandy 
strata of the Plastic clay formation, to the 
depth of 330 feet, the water rushed up vio- 
lently from the bottom, and rose within eight 
feet of the surface, (Phil. Trans. 1784.) 
In the years 1828 and 1829 two more:per. 
fect Artesian Wells were sunk nearly to the 
same depth in the dock yards at Portsmou 
and Gosport. ‘. 

“Wells of this kind have now become fre- 
quent in the neighborhood of London, where 
perpetual Fountains are in some places ob. 
tained by deep perforations throught the Lon. 
don clay, into porous beds of the Plastic 
clay formation, or into the Chalk.* 

Important treatises upon the subject of Ar. 
tesian Wells have lately been published by 
M. Hericart de Thury and M. Arago in 


.||France, and by M. Von Bruckmann in Ger- 


many. It appears that there are extensive 
districts in various parts of Europe, where, 
under certain conditions of geological strue- 
ture, andyat certain levels, artificial fountains 
will rise to the surface of strata which throw 


* One of the first Artesian Wells near 
London was that of Morland House on the 
north-west of Holland House, made in 1794, 
and descrbed in Phil. Trans London 1797. 
The water of this well was derived from 
sandy strata of the plastic clay formation, 
but so much obstruction by sand attends the 
admission of water to the pipes from this for- 
mation, that it is now generally found more 
convenient to pass lower through these sandy 
strata, and obtain water from the subjacent 
Chalk. Examples of wells that rjseto the sur- 
face of the lowest tract of land on the West o 
London may be seen in the artesian fountain 
in front of the Episcopal palace at Fulham, 
and in the garden of the Horticultural Socie- 
ty. Many such fountains have been 
inthe town of Brentford, from which the 
water riscs to the height of a few feet above 
the surface. 

This height is found to diminish as the 
number of perpetually flowing fountains I 
creases; and a general application of them 
would discharge the subjacent water so mw 
more rapidly than it arrives throu the in- 
terstices of the chalk, that fountains of this 
‘end when numerous would cease to over, 
flow, although the water within them would 
rise and maintain its level nearly at the #ur- 
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out no natural springs, and will afford abun-| 
dant supplies of water for agricultural and 
domestic purposes, and sometimes even for 
moving machinery. The quantity of water 
thus obtained in Artois is often sufficient to 
turn the wheels of corn mills. 

In the Tertiary basin of Perpignan and 
the Chalk ot Tours, there are almost sub- 
terranean rivers having enormous upward 
pressure. The water of our Artesian 
Well in Roussillon, rises from30 to 50 feet 
above the surface at Perpignan and Tours. 
M. Arago states that the water rushes up 
with so much force, that a Cannon Ball 
placed in the pipe of an Artesian Well is 
violently ejected by the ascending stream. 

In some places application has been 
made to economical purposes, of the high- 
er temperature of the water rising from 
great depths. In Wurtemburg Von Bruck- 
mann has applied the warm water of Arte- 
sian Wells to heat a paper m:nufactory ai 
Heilbrown, and to prevent the freezing of 
common water around his mill wheels. The 
same practice is also adopted in Alsace, 
and at Constadt near the Stutgardt. It has 
even been proposed to apply the heat of as- 
cending springs to the warming of green 
houses. Artesian Wells have long been 
used in Italy, inthe duchy of Modena ; 
they have also been successfully applied in 
Holland, China,* and North America— By 





* An economical and easy niode of siuk- 
ing Artesian Wells and boring for coal, &<. 
has recently been practised near Saarbirch. 
by M. Sellow. Instead of the tardy and 
costly process of boring with a number cf 
iron rods screwed to each other, one heavy 
bar of cast iron about six fect long and four 
inches in diameter, armed at its lower end 
with a cutting chisel, and surrounded by a 
hollow chamber, to receive through valves, 
and bring upthe chips of the perforated 
stratum, is suspended frum the end of a 
strong rope, which passes over a wheel or 
pully fixed above the spot in which the 
hole is made. As the rope is raised up 
and down over the wheel its action gives 
to the bar of iron, a virculat motion, suffi- 
cient to vary the place of the cutting chisel] 
et each descent. 

When the chamber is fuil, the whole ap. 
Paratus is raised quickly to the surface to be 
unloaded, and is again let down by the ac- 
tion of the same wheel. This process has 
been long practised in Caina, from whence 

report of its use has been brought to 
Eiirope. The Chinese are said to have 
bored in this manner to the depth of 1000 
feet—_M. Sellow has with this instrument 
ly made perforation 18 inches in diame. 
lerand several hundred feet deep, for the 
gy of ventilating coal mines at Saar. 
The general substitution of this 
Method for the costly process of boring witi 
tods of iron, may be of much public impor- 
tance, pecially when water can only bk 
obtained from greet depths. 








‘ 






means of ‘similar Wells, it is probable that 
water may be raised to the surface of many 
parts of the sandy deserts of Africa and Asia, 
and it has been in contemplation to construct 
a series of these Wells along the main road 
which crosses the Isthmus:of Suez. 

I felt it important thus to enter into the 
theory. of Artesian Wells, because their 
more frequent adoption will add to the facili- 
ties of supplying fresh water in many re- 
gions of the earth, particularly in low and 
level districts, where this prime necessary 
of life is inaccessible by any other means; 
and because the theory of their mode of 
operation explain one of the most important 
and most common contrivances in the sub 
terraneous economy of the Globe, for the 
production of natural springs. 





Move oF supporTING THE Poor In BEt- 
ciuMm.—Viscount Vilain XI!J, who has been 
long appointed Minister at Rome, has re- 
signed his office as Governor of East Flan- 
ders. Before quitting Gient, Viscount Vi- 
lain addressed a circular to the different 
functionaries under his government, in which 
are some interesting details relating to the 
operations of the.charitable workshops (ate- 
lers de charite), established in different parts 
of Flanders. He states tuat the number of 
these institutions amounts to forty-three ; 
that the total prime cost of material and sala- 
ry paid to the poor amounts to 176.378 
francs, and the same of manufactured arti: 
cles to 162.583 francs, leaving a loss upon 
the whole of only 13,804 francs. ‘Thus, at 
the expense of 13,804 francs, provision and 
employment have been given to 2265 poor 
people during the whole of tae winte; and 
part of the spring; and thus, at the trifling 
expense of six francs per person, forty-three 
parishes have been rescued from tae evils ~* 
mendicity, and a large body of poor cree 
tures, Wii must otherwise have begged or 
:tarved, have been actively and usefuily em- 
ployed, and have had the means o/ suppoit. 
ing their families without other parochial re- 
iiet. The letter adds, that the average loss 
of six francs only arises from defective ad- 
ministration in some of the parishes, since it 
results that, in twenty-five out of forty-three, 
the loss has not exceeded two francs, and 
indeed in some of these has not been more 
than eighty centimes per person. In seven 
parishes tue receipts nearly balance the ex- 
pense, so that the poor have cost little or no- 
.hing ; and in four parishes the returns have 
excceded the expense, so as to leave a ba- 
lance in the hands of the directors after sup- 
porting all the poor. ‘These are remarka- 
dle results, and are well worthy the atten. 
tion of the philanthropists in England and 
lreland ; for wha: can be more praisewor- 
thy, more advantageous or honorable to the 
community, than the establishment of insti- 
tutions by which pauperism, idleness, and 
immorality are neutralized without expense, 
ind by which a number of persons who 
would be otherwise thrown upon the public 
workhouse, or become burdens to the parish, 
are actively employed, and encouraged in 
aabits of industry 
Vilain earnestly recommends the ostablish- 





and economy? Viscount| 
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whole country. Were he able to effect his 
benevolent object, he would obtain one of 
the most important and most beneficial tes. 
sults ever effected in a civilized nation ; and 
Belgium would present the phenomendn of 
a whole population purged, as it were, of 
idleness and pauperism. Whilst upon the. 
subject, it may be observed} according to 
official statistical documents. published™ by 
order of the minister of the interior, that the 
total gross amount of the revenue df hospi- 
tals, charitable establishmcuts, and of_the 
divers sums expendéd upon the~ poor, 
amounted, in 1833, to 11,647,000 francs, or 
about 285 francs per individual. The ndm. 
ber of the poor in the provineial werkhouses 
has been reduced from 3454 in 1827, to 
2662 in 1833, a remarkable dimjnution, 
seeing that the population. has intreased in 
an inverse ratio, having augmented from 
3,800,000 in 1827, to 4,061,000 in 1833. 
Tae same document states, that the total 
aumber of persons receiving instruction at 
the various colleges, schools, and places of 
education of all aenominations, amouated al- 
together to 353,342 in 1826, whereas in 
1833 the number of children attending the 
5229 primary schools alone exceeded 370,- 
000. Ifthe progress of education had been 
great, the diminution of immorality is not 
less striking, for one finds the numbér of 
foundlings (enfans trowves) to have amount- 
ed to 11,023 in 1823, whilst in 1833 they 
did not exceed 7997. This is nota place 
to develope subjects of this kind, but the 
above exumples will suffice té show,: that 
Belgium is making considerable progress in 
those branches of administration and genes 
ral morality which are the most essential to 
the well-being of a nation. It must not be 
omitted to state, that the tablés in question 
give the population to the 1st of January 1835 
ut 4,165,953 souls; the superfices of the 
soil ut 3,420,570 hectares (éach 23 acres,) 
of whica 381,470 hectares, cr about one- 
tentn, are uncultivated, not including, more 
tnan 100,000 hectares or 1-84th of roads ~ 
aud canals. In France, the uncultivated 
land, out of a superfices of 52,570,000.hec. 
tares, amounts to 9,000,000, or one-sixth ; 
and the roads, canals, streets, &c, to 1,216,- 
746, or one-fifth ; both of which show a re- 
markable balance in favor of Belgium.— 








A.cerinE Mortar.—Tne mortar used 
by the ancients im their buildings has always 
been higily praised as much superior to that 
of the moderns.. Pananti, a recent Italian 
writer on Algiersy paid a good deal of atten. 
tion to the subject wien residing in Africa, 
supposing it probable, from the well-known 
stationary character of Oriental habits, that 
the ancient inethod of preparing it might be 
preserved there, t.ougii lost in Europe. He 
informs us, that the moitar used at Algiers 
is made of two parts wood-ashes, three parts 
lime, and one part sand—to this composition 
they give the name Tabbi. After mixing 
these ingredieuts together, they throw in @ 
quantity of oi, and beat the whole together 
for three days and nights without intermis. 
sion, by which tume it has attained the pro. 
per consistence. After being used in build- 
ing, it becomes harder than marble, is im- 
permeable to water, and resists the operatigg 





of Time and the elements, 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


TABLE IV.—THE VELOCITY (23 Experiments). 
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leet. 
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Vex 5 
"4 OCITY 3 


1! §-49'261-4/12-45 
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159) Verociry. 


11 1+64'415-2 








Vetocirty. 


Vetociry. 





b 
c 
d 
e 
4 
b 
c 
d 
e 
f 
b 
Cc. 
d 
. 
a|_S 
b 
c 
d 
¢ 
f 
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3} 8°82327-( 
s| 9°57360 6 


2)11°54\467°7 


10°97/423-S|16-09 


—-| —___ 


: 1)+54'389-3'16-95 Horses. 


5 10-97)375"1)16-C9 


7 passen- 
gers, = 
c. q. lb. 
0:2: ik 


Two 








8°65 283-0112°69 
9-00)267-2 13-26 
9-38'259-6/13°75 

| 


eee 








12 161440 517-84 


| 16-92 
11+25,283-4)16-50 
12°16 382-4/17:84 


—__— 


do. 





*Jelev. 


Remarks. 





PLACE OF EXPERIMENT, 


FORTH AND CLYDE CANAL. 





dur. 
run. 
bow 


43 





*lelev. 


Weight of Ve.ociry, when 
empty, 3 ton. 15 cwt, 2 
qr. 9 Ib. 





do. 
do. 


29 


-_ 




















§°65314-] 


12°69 
12°94 
14°04 


8°65 347-2|12-69 


_ _— 


7 passen- 
gers, and 
l ton, = 
ce, q. lb. 
29 2 1 











16.92) 
1 1-25,444°7 16°50 
11°25'426-'7/16-50 








* lelev. 


do. 
do. 


86 











al rest 
bow 
dep 
Il’ 
dur. 
run. 
clev. 





33’ 





do. | 

do. 
elev. 

43’ 








Vetociry. 











4:(9 
4°09 
3°84 
3°84 


47°0 
42:1 
38:4 
27°5 


6:00 
6°00 
5°64 
5°64 








Vetociry. 
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10°71/4'74-6/15°71 
10-47442-4115:35 
10°23/425-4/15-00 














VeEvociry. 











VELociry. 


3} 8°49/386°7|12-45 


1] 4-29 


10°71/429-0/15 71 


8°33/362 6/12 22 
8°49/358-4/12-45 
8°33/381-0/12.22 


do. 





7 passen- 
gers, and 
2. tons= 
eegs hx 
49 2 1 





do. 
do. 
level 























do. 





4°5U; 63-2) 6-60 
4°25) 57-3) 6-23 
4°25) 51-5) 6-23 
55°5, 6°29 
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9°38.484-5/13-75 








10.00/424-6/14-67 


97 8'467-3114-35| Two oe and 
10-00/451-0/14-67] Elorses|”> 1%. = 


7 passen. 

















c. ge lb. 
69 2 1 

































































































































































































































































08 | b 
28 36 | ¢ 
273] 8+ 1e1376-7] 12-06 do 
4 2 e 
eer. ~ 32" 4 | 283] 7-90jas7-s|11-56] %% | 4% | do, do. | do. | do. t joy, , 
30 003| f 28!) 7-9U/412-0) 11-58 40’ 
oF tT | 2 | 54) 4-13] 53-4] 6-06 4 
2 re hei e e . 
168) Vexociry. |40 052) d b Res ae rahe do. do. do. | do. | do. | do. | do. 
2 = i 
nee ¢ | 54 | 419] 643) 6-11 level 
ory ae 
sion | 23 | 9-78/162-8114-32 + 
224/10-00/455-0114-67 ’ ep. : 
169} Veociry. ; : 224110-00/447.5|14-67 do. do. do. | 173} 10 | do. dur Weight shifted forward. 
ga | f | 22 /!0°71/488-2115-71 = 
on at : 26 | 8-65/432-6|12-69 5 ‘ 
170| Vexociry. |26 47 | d = pid on pays do. do. none] 15!) 19 | do. 10 do 
27 13. | e | 26 | $°65/424-3]12-69 rid . 
37 41 | f | 28 | 8:03|486-2]11-79 a: 
oe ” | 234| 9-s7|188 |14-04 do. 
171| Vexocrry. |36 28 | d | 22 wdime 871-215-090) a, do. do.4.do. | do. | do. - 
36 50 | e 22 {10-23 15-00} . slev. 
res 12 f | 223|10-00]423-6)14-67 29 
1 sea 3 23'| 9-57/482-¢/ 14-04 do. 
23}] 9°57/461-5/14-04 ) O. Fos Oe 
172) Verociry. ; a8. ¢ 29 1)10-001447-3'14-67 do. do. | do. | 163) 113] do. |.Jey| Weigat snifte! aft. 
340] f | 223 1000|440-7|14°67 tal & 
——————_— eee - a 1 b t 7 “ —— 
ws yr > | 244 9-18)504-5|13-47 fs tpg do. 
173| Vetociry 31 12 | a | 24 | 9°38 489-213-756. Hts ton =) de d _ H ll. 
: I aT ote 8-65/431-3|12-69 a 9. + | do. | 153) 152 'ejuy. ps stk lier 
2 07 |_f_| 29 | 7-75 435-7)12-39 aes | 54 
4i 31 | 6 a oe 
oa = . | 83 4-09) 51-3, 6-00 a 
174] Verocrry. [43 20 | d | 54 | 4°17) 53:2 6-11) ao, do. | do. | do. | do. | do. | do. 
44 15 | ¢ | 59 | 4°09) 55:8 6°00 level 
an 14] fj Oe} OOF 46-1| 5:59 
54 16;| 6 SF eet v8 7 passen dur. 
54 44) © Po 8:19 450-5)12-00 Two Lend jo watr.|watr. run. 
175| Verociry. |55 12 | d 33 l | Horses.'4! ton, =|uone| ji. | in. | 2° bow 
“ier 29! 7:59'450-011°19 "4 obs. 
55 42 | € | 30") 7-591449-0111-00 | c. q. lb. 153) 154 elev. 
56 12| f ot 94 21 45’ 
12 13 | © | 25 | 9-00'484-813-20 | at 
23 | 8-03491-7,11-79 rest, Little Swell. 
| . . . y t . e.* 
176| Vevociry. ~ = . 28 8-03/491-3.11-79 do do do. | 203) 10 dep. | Weight shifted forward 
i706 | f | 29 7-50)487-4,11-00 45° 
er a st “aaee t res. 
6 lus] © | 944) 9-18'500-4/13-47 th 
177| Vet ’ os d 25 | 9°00)505-6.18-20) 4, do do. | do. | d vor 5 ag 
POGIEY« | on | ¢ | 27 | $:33)506-012-69| : eas eae dawns 
7 if 27 ee: ect eon oa. 
See. do. 
| oe 12 | ¢ | 25 | 9:00(489-5)13-20 ets 
178] Verocity. |23 39 | d 25 9-007803-6 12°20 do. do. | do.} 18 | 13 | do. bow | Weight shifted aft. 
26 | 8-65/504-2|12-69 r 
24 05 | e ore vlev. 
a4 32| f | 27 | 883/512-1112-22 50! 
ee ad 8-65,489-2112°69 
25 | 9-00,502 0,13-20 
179] Vevociry. |41 rd d 26; 8-491460-0 19°46 do. do. do.; 12}| 18 | do. do. 
; f 27 | 6:33,509-0]12°22 
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No. of 
Experiment. 


Boat’s Name. 


the Stake. 
Stakes 110 yards 


apart. 


theStake-intervai. 
Miles per Hour.| 


Tractive Powe: 
in Ibs. 





= . 
‘ Instant of passing os 


— 
of 


— i 
“Oo Oo 
me 02 
oo 


° 
4 


1] 


;|Time of passing 


- |mues. 


10°71 
12°50 
11°54 
11°25 


Kind of Tractiv: 


fe Pe 


Draugut. 


Bow|St’rn 


Position of Wave.|'Z 
Vriation in Level. 


REMARKS. 


PLACE OF EXPERIMENT. 


FORTH AND CLYDE CANAL. 





ont 
8 |Feet per Second.| & 


7 passen- 


none 


watr. 
in. 


watr. 
in. 
18 | 18 
from |from 
mork, |mrk. 








Face. 


22 
23 
23 
24 
24 


a 8°82 
9°38 
9-00 
9-38 


r Weight of Execs, 3 ton. 
14 cwt. Oqr. 15lb. Tow- 
ing-line fixed 153 ft. from 
how. The lines of draught 
< not being marked on this 
boat; the boats were 
therefore taken from two 
marks placed above the 
_ water at stem and stern. 











Eacte. 








EAGLE. 


34 
35 
36 
36 
37 
48 59 
49 22! 
49 44 
50 C74 
50 31 
4 004 
14 21 
14 403 
15 00 
15 204 


4°13 
4:09 
4°13 
4°13 








9°57 
10°47 
9°57 
9°57 





do. 








10.97 
11,54 
11,54 
10.97 





7 passen- 
gers, and 
1 ton, = 
c.g. lb. 
29 21 











24 564 
25 21 
25 46 
26 11 
26 37 


2|10°47 
9°08 
9°00 
8°65 


do. 








36 U2 


3 
33 
l 
1 








EAGue. 


10°71 
11°25 
2/10 97 
10°47 


Weight shifted forward. 








EAGcte. 


10-23 
911-51 

111-25 
10°71 


do. 





do. aft. 
Little swell. 














10°23 
11°25 
10°71 
10°47 








8°65 
6-00 
25 | 9-06 
8°65 


P 


7 passen- 
gers, and 
2 tons,= 
c. q. Ib. 
49 2 1 


Very little swell. 














do. 
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Weight shifted forward. 








90 Eacue. 








10-23)419-7 
thos 421°8 
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10°23/400-0 





1110-47/388-0 









223/10°00/426-4 
2! 10°00/417-°8 
10°23)416°7 
10-71/399-7 























25'| 8-82|363-1 
25:| 8-82|357-4 
8°65|372°4 
274| 8-18|372-0 


























5-781133-3 











231) 9°57/414-1 
10°23 423-5 
10-23'418-0 
10-47391°6 














24 | 9:38/415-7 
23 | 9-78'411°7 
22 |10-23)413-0 
3|10°47|400-6| 15°35 








24 | 9°38/441-5 
224)10-00/146-1 
24 | $°38|423°5 
23. | 9°78)424-5 





27 | 8°33/385-7 
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1) 5°841127-5 
39)| 5-69\121-0 
5°78'113°5 












Weight shifted forward. 








3 ton, =/hone 


Weight shifted aft. 














Towing-line at 15ft. from 
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373 6-00/170°5 
36: 6°16)151°4 


35?| 6°34/147°4 
36 | 6°16/150°5 





























24 | 9-38]429-8|13-75 
25;| 8-82|413-3112-94 














23 || 9°57|439-3 
| 253) 882/427-8311 
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| Weight shified forward. 











263) 8:49|429-4/12 
24 | 9°38)439-0 
24 | 9°38)442°8 


























254) 8°82|432:3 





























10°23|438°4 
10°23)419°7 
10°23) 100-0 


‘ 2 ton. 13cwt. made the Ba- 






sengers, 
nearly equal to Zeruyr, 








22 |10°23)372°4 








with 4 ton. 4cwt. 2 qr, 
ant te 





























27 | 8 33/357°5 
26 | 8°65/351-0 
26 | 865/367-6 
27 | 833/375°2 
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244) 9°18)395-1 
23 | 9°73\407-6 
224) 10°00)411-2 
234| 9°57/485°6 
















Towing-line altered 
; ‘Toth wo wihia 3°89 
in. of the Gow: 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAN OF RESTORING THE 
ARCHSTONES OF BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. BY 
JAMES COOPER, A. INST. Ce E. COMMUNI- 

CATED IN A LETTER TO THE SECRETARY. 


From the perishable nature of the mate- 
rial with which even the largest bridges 
were built, before the use of granite be- 
came-so common as it has of late years in 
the more important structures of this kind, 
the best plan of repairing parts falling to de- 
cay, is a point of some consequence. With 
a view tocontribute towards the stock of in- 
formation on the subject, I beg to offer to 
the Institution the accompanying drawing 
{plate No. V), showing the mode that 
has been’ adopted by Messrs. Walker and 
Burges, of restoring the archstones of Black- 
friars Bridge, with the following observations 
in explanation of it. 

The decayed part is first cut out for the 
whole of the course, to the depth of 
15 inches generally, but in faulty places 
sometimes as much as 2 feet, and never in 


G ARCHSTONES AT BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE. 








| 





shorter than a foot; and the beds 


the correct shape for 


the new work. 
The stone is 


inserted in two thicknesses, 








ind sides of the.opening being dressed fair, ' 
‘motlds templates are fitted into it to get: 


\) hole in the bed of the upper stone 6) is drawn. 







i 
4 a 


the lower of which a, is dovetailed or radia- 
ted racher more than the original archstone, 
and the upper, 3, slightly tapered like a 
wedge, to enable it to be driven ; the dimen- 
sions of the two when put together making 
up the size of the cavity. Circular holes 
are sunk opposite each other in the adjoining 
beds of the two pieces to receive the dowel 
c, that in the lower part, a, being half the 
length of the dowel deep, while the corres- 
ponding hole in the part 6, is deep enough to 
receive the dowel completely, so that when 
deposited in the hole, the dowel may offer 
no obstruction to getting the stone in ; and 
from the bottom of these holes, openings, d, 
e, of about + inch diameter are drilled to the 
chamfers on the face of the joints. 

The dovatailed stone, a, is first set in 
mortar, and brought to a bearing on its bed, 
by wedging applied in the place afterwards 
to be occupied by the other half, 6; ‘which 
is next covered with mortar on the beds and 
joints, and driven in by wooden beetles until 
the circular holes in the beds come opposite 
each other, when, the cord d having been 
disengaged, the dowel ¢ (held by it in the 


oroperly driven, mortar is rammed down the 
jole d, so as to surrqund the dowel and 

it in its proper place. The cord ¢ for draw. 
ing the dowel home runsin a groove in the 
bed of the stone a from the dowel hole to 
the face of the archstone, and sometimes 
when it is not,brought into action the dowel 
is pushed: with a jointed piece of iron wire 
inserted through the opening d in the upper 
stone. 

The wedge-formed stones, b, are usually 
12 inches thick on the face, tapering off 
half an inch at the depth of 15 inches, and 
run froma foot to'2 feet 6 inches long, 
which they seldom exceed, as when thicker 
or longer they are found unwieldy to drive. 
These limitations are not, however, required 
in the dovetailed stone a, whichis put in in as 
long lengths as are supplied, and its thick. 
ness is regulated by the cavity to be filled, 
the other stonc, b, being, as has just been 
stated, generally uniform in this dimension, 
The dowels, which are of Craigleith stone, 
are 5 inches long and 3 inches diameter in 


ends. 

When the new stone is inserted, as has 
been described, and the dowel secured in its 
place, it is evident that neither half can drop 
out, and that on the hardening of the mor. 
tar, though two pieces, they become for prac 
tical purposes one archstone. But while the 
work is in progress, and before the stone b 
is put in, the dovetailed stone a has 4 ten. 
dency to slide out, which is sometimes met 
by strutting from the scaffolding, or by leav. 
a small tenon on the under side of the new 
stone fitting into a mortise in the masonry 
beneath ; but within six or eight course's on 
either side of the crown of the arch, and in 
other places, when a ccnsiderable length has 
been taken out, a joggle f, 4 inches long by 
24 inches square, is inserted at cach end of 
the new work, or in the case of a very short 
stone at one end only, being let from the up- 
per bed of the stone @ diagonally into the 
vertical joint between the new and the old 
work, so that half is in one and half in the 
other. 


So far as lam aware, the above scheme is 
new, and it seems fully to meet the difficul- 
ties of the case ; the new stones filling com- 
pletely the hoilows left by the old ones cut 
out, which from the radiation of the jcints.in 
an arch they could not if put in as one piece, 
and so giving a perftct bearing between the 
original and the restored work, while the 
whole is secured without injury to the adjoin- 
ing masonry by external wedging or other- 
wise. 





ON THE RELATION BETWEEN THE TEMPE- 
RATURE AND ELASTIC FORCE OF STEAM, 
WHEN CONFINED IN A BOILER CONTAIN- 
ING WATER. BY MR. FAREY, M. INST. C.Ece 


This subject has occupied the attention 
of many able experimenters, and the con- 
dence of the results which they have 
attained separately, Jeaves no doubt of the 
facts hereinafter stated, 











| or pushed half ite length into the stone a, 





Mr. Watt made experiments ia 1764, 
and repeated them in 1774. Mr, Southern 
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‘the beetie readily denotes, and be otherwise 
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ony Ages results ; Dr. Robinson and M. 
Bettancourt also mp de similar experiments ; 
likewise Mr. Dalton, Mr. Woolt, and Mr. 
Philip Taylor ; also Dr. Ure. 

The writer of this cominunica‘ion un- 
dertook, several years ago to compare all 
the different experiments which had then 
been made, in order to obtain a standard, 
and wa3 induced, afier a careful examina- 
tion*, toadopt Mr. Southern’s theorem as 
the most: authentic, being found very con- 
sistent.with itself, and being confirmed, at 
several ‘points of the scale, by the actual 
experiments of others, although the com- 
plete scales: promulgated by som» of those 
others were very discordant, from having 
been interpolated between the actual expe- 
riments by incorrect theorems ; and par- 
ticularly some scales which hid been ex 
tended by such theorems beyond the range 
of their actual experiments, were found to 
be very far from the truth: In consequence, 
Mr. Southern’s scale was made the foun 
dation of all the Writer’s computations 
and statements respecting steam ; many o! 
which have since been published. 

The principal object of the present com- 
munication is, to show the cvincidence be- 
tween Mr. Southern’s scale, and that of a 
new series of experiments made in Paris, 
in 1829, by a Committee of the Academy 
of Sciences, which confirms the standard 
so completely, as to leave no doubt of its 
truth. 

Another object of the communication is 
toput on record, in the papers of the Institu- 
tion, a memorial of the fair claim of our 
countryman, Mr. Southern, to the merit of 
priority in accurate detcrmination of this 
law, in opposition to the unfounded asser- 
tion of the French author, who has pub- 
lished the new experiments, that the acade- 
micians had first established the truth in 
1839, and that the previous determinations 
ia England were erroneoust. Mr. South- 





* The mode of examination was that 
which Mr, Smeaton an | Mr. Watt pursued 
in similar cases, viz., to form curves for 
representing each scale, the temperature, 
in degrees of the thermometer, being the 
ordinates, and the elasticities, in at. nos- 
pteres, being the abscisse of the carves. 

+ The French account of the occasion 
of making their experiments on the tempe- 
ratures corresponding to different elastici- 
ties of steam, in 1829, contain : the follow- 

e:—" Science did not then pos- 
“sess this knowledye, and. engineers ap- 

“pointed to superiutend the construction of 
“steam engines, had n» other guidance 
vita some discordant measures upon the 

“temperatures which correspond to the 
“elasticities between one and eight atmos- 
“pheres ; for bigher pressures there was 
“no result of direct experiments, nor any 
wey” which could supply the deficien- 

itis afterwards stated that only one ex 

by Mr. Perkins was obtained in 
@nd-that is shown to be altogeth. 
* erroneous} ‘and ‘then, that’ “ Germany 











J ern’s deter-nination is. not mentioned in this|}put it back very near: tor inesigied value, 
the author of that originul should oo 


sweeping condemnation, although it had 
een epubiished by Mr. Watt, Dr. Brews- 
wer, Dr. Thorson, and inthe Writer's 
lreatise on the Steam Engine, also in that 
of Mr. Tredgold, and is_ well known, and 
very generally adopted, in fact, by the 
French acadeinicians themselves. 

The Freach experiments were continued 
Jp. to twenty-four atmospheres ; Mr: 
Southern’s went only as far as eight atmos- 
oheres ; he found the corresponding ‘tem- 
gerature to be 3843'S degrees of Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer, and the academicians 
‘ound it to be 341°8 degrees, or just two 
degrees less. At four atmospheres, Mr. 
Southern found the temperature 293-9 de- 
zrees, and the academicians 293-7. ‘This 
last is not an accidental coincidence, but an 
adcption of Mr. Southern s scale, through 
Mr. Tredgold, though not acknowledged as 
such. 

‘The French academ:‘cians have formed a 
‘heorem for calculating the temperatures 
corresponding to the elasticities, and by 
means thereof have extended their scale 
from twenty-four atmospheres upwards ; 
nevertheless, they did not use their own 
theorem for the most useful part of the 
scale below four atmospheies, but they 
adopted a theorem frum Mr. Tredgold in 
lieu of their own. 

‘That theorem was made by Mr. Tred- 
gold, from Mr. Southern’s experiments, in 
lieu of Mr. Southern’s own theorem, mere- 
ly because Mr. Tredgold did not think that 
a power with a fractional index, viz., 5°13, 
is likely to represent the law of nature. 
This induced him to employ a higher pow- 
er, with 6 for an index; and in conse- 
quence, his formule did not correspond at 
all with Mr. Southern’s experiment at eight 
atmospheres, although it did correspond at 
four atmospheres. ‘Fhe academicians use 
an index of 5 in their theorem, rendering it 
very nearly the same in effect as Mr. 
Southern’s. 

In adop'ing this formula from Mr. Tred- 
gold, (why quotes Mr. Southern’s experi- 
meats, and takes them as-his basis,) the 
French acadeinicia:s could not have been 
ignorant of Mr. Suuthern’s determinations, 
nor of theiraccuracy ; for at eight atmos 
pheres, his experiments and thevre:n is 
nearer to their own experimenis than Mr. 
Tied old’s theorem, which they have adupt- 
ed for that pat of their scale which is be- 
low four atinospheres, and which theorem 
gives aresuli ident:cal with Mr. Southren’s 
thesrem and experiments, at two aad a 
aalf atmo<pheres, although Mr. Tredgold’s 


‘‘hecoines very incorrect below boiling, and 


also above four atmospheres. 

Under these circumstances, it was not 
candid that all mention of Mr. Suuthern’s 
determinations should have been suppre:- 
sed, when in fact they are adopted at 
second hand, aml through a less correci 
version than his own; and when it was 
found requisite to ament that version, and 
os aes a! 
was more advanced than Englund, for . the 
results in question, Mrv Arzvergzez, at Vi- 
enna, having made experiments,” bat they 
are also shown to be inexict. 





cited. 

In a former report by the Academy in» 
1825, a Table was viven, whichis :éxactly’ 
Mr. Southern’s numbers, and it would have 
been only fair, that his standard should have 
been acknowledged when adopted*. ‘Phe » 
merit. of extending it, by further . experi=» 
ments, up to twenty-four atmospheres, in 
1829, and thereby proving Mr. Southern’s: 
exuctitude, is willingly acknowledged by the 
Writer of this communication; to be due to 
the French academicians. 

When the temperature dne to an-elastix 
city of twenty-four atmospheres is calew 
lated by Mr. Southern’s theorem, ‘it gives» 
438-2 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermome+- 


or only 2°6 degrees less; of this differ~: 
ence, some part is occasior.ed by ‘the differ= 
ence in the French and English mode of 
reckoning what an atmosphere ist. Again, 
for sixteen atmospheres, Mr. Southern’s 
theorem gives 401-Odegrees,andthe French 


fore stated. 

‘These small differences are less than the’* 
inevitable uncertainties of observation im 
such experiments, and it is to be remarked,: 
that the elasticities were measured by the 


of air included ina manometer, and not'by 
a direct measure of a column of mercury 
or a loaded safety valve; whereas. Mri 
Southern used both those means, and em- 
ployed very correct thermometers, and 
therefore his scale is of as much authenti- 
city as that of the French; and the Writer 
of this communication does not think it re+ 
quisite to make any alteration in the stand- 
ar | which he adopted long ago for all his 
calculations on this subjects, and of which 
miny are published im his Treatise om the 


explained ; aad it is only necessary togive 
Souihern’s determination of a correet scales 


ber of his.experiments, Mr. Southern ins 
vented a metnod of calculating the elasti- 


* In the account of the experiments: of 
1829, the former Table of eighteen huadred 
and twenty-five, is mentioned as. “ having 
“been only presented temporarily, and as 
“ having been only deduced from, interpola- 


“to merit the most confidence, from the 
* ability of the observers, and from the na- 
“ture of the methods of_ observation ;” 


although the nu:nbers are his. 


} The French reckon an ntrisaigheee to 
be equal to a column of mercury 4% of a 
metre in height, which is ouly 29-92 inches, 
and the boiling point of their thermometer 


English have reckoned it to be 30 inches. 
This cirumstance accounts in some degre’ 
for- their scale of temperaturee differmg 














rom Mr. Southern’s. 


ter, whilst the French experiment is'435*6y » 


experiment 368-5, or 24 degrees less. At 


eight atmospheres, 2 degrees less, as be: 


French academicians by the compression - 


‘** From the comparison of a great num»: 


is adapted thereto, whereas, since about the’ 
commencement of the present century, the’ 
















Steam Engine, where the subject is» fully : 


an extract therefrom, in order to state Mro~ 


tion of all the experiments which seemed. . 


but no mention is made of Mr. Southern, " 


- 

















city of steam at different temperatures, 
when saturated with water; his method is 
embodied in the following rule, which will 
give results very nearly corresponding wiih, 
the iments. 

“To find the elasticity of steam of any 
given temperature, that temperature being 
expressed in degrces of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer, and the elasticity being expressed 
by the height, in inches, of the column of 
mercury that the steam will support. 

“Rule.- To the given temperature in 
degrees of Fahrenheit, add the cons ant 
temperature 51-3 degrees, and take out the 
logariti=n of the augmented temperature 
from a table of logarithms; multiply that 
logarithm by the constant number 5:13, 
anddrom the product (whic) is a logarithm) 
deduct the constant logarithin 10-941283 ; 
then by the table of !ogarithms find the 
number corresponding to the remainder, 
(whichis alsoa logarithm, ) and that number 
is.one-tenth of an inch less than the height 
required ; therefore, by adding one-tenth of 


an inch tothe said nuniber, we have the||| 


proper height, in inches, of the column ot 
mercury that the steam will suppurt*. 

« Example.—What is the elasticity of 
steam at 212 degrees of temperature ? 212 
deg + 61°3.deg — 263:3 deg; the lega. 
rith of that number is 2°42045, which 
X 6°13 = 12°4169; from this logarithm 
deduct. the constant logarithm 10°94123. 
and the remainder is 1 47567; the number 
corresponding to this logarithm is 29-9 
inches, and, adding one-tenth cf an inch 
thereto, we have thirty inches of mercury 
for the required elasticity. 

“ The rule may be used conversely to 
- find» the temperature of steam of any 
given elasticity thus. Deduct one-tenth of 
aninch from the height in inches of the 
column of mercury; take out the loga- 
rithm of the diminished height, and add to 
it the constat logarithm 10-94123 ; then di. 
vide the sum of these logarithms by the 
constant number 5-13 ; and tind the by Ta- 
bie of logarithms, the number which co-res- 
ponds to the quotient : that number is 51-3} 
degrees more “than the required tempera- 
ture; the.efore deduct 51°3 from the said 
number, and the remainder is the proper 
temperature in degrees of Fahrenheit. 





* «The effect of multiplying the loga-||- 


rithm by 5°13, is to raise the 5-13th power 
of the temperature, when augmented as 
above, and then the effect of deducting the 
constant logarithm 10°94123, is to divide 
the high power previously raised, by a very 
large number, viz.,(87344 000 009) eighty- 
seven thousand three hundred and forty- 
four millions. The quotient resulting from 
this .division of the high power, with the 
constant addition of one-tenth of an inch, 
is the required elasticity in inches of mer- 
cur.” 

“ Example: What is the temperature o! 
steam of an elasticity of 120 inches o} 
mercury? 120 inc.—-1] = 119-9 inc. The 
logarithm of that number is 2-07882, t: 
which add the constant logarithm 10-94122 
== 13°02005, for the sum of the logarithms, 








2939 ‘degrees the required te 


ture. 
«The following Table has been calculat. 
ed by Mr. Southern’s theorem. 


+2 4 Taee e 


mperes 














decatats RNR Sn, ea ee) 
ber, gives 2°58802 quotient. The number 
corresponding to that logarithm is 345-2 
degrees, from which deduct the constant 
temperature 51°3 degrees, and we have 
“ Temperature. Elasticity. | 
Degrees of Column of mercury ; 
Farenheit. inches. 
82 freezing 0°18 
42 0°25 
52 0°35 = 
62. 0-59 @ 
72 0-71 = 
82 101 & 
92 1-42 i 
102 1:97 g 
112 2-68 8 
e 
< 
o 
i=] 
122 3-60 Ss" 
132 4°76 ; 
142 6-22 = 
152 8°03 g 
162 10:25 8 
172 12.94 =] 
182 16 17 5 
192 20°04 ' 
202 24°61 
212 boiling. 30-00 














It is presumed that it has now been shown 


30 years past, been in possession of a stand- 
ard scale, which is very accurate, and also 
of a theorem whereby the temperatcres cor- 









































Temperature Elasticity, 
Degrees of | |Column of mer. 
Fahrenheit. cury ; inches, 
212/212 =1 Atmos. 30-00 
222 36°32 
232 43°60) 
242 52:20 
250-5|250-2=2Atmos.| 6000 
on 1952 61-90 
i 262 73-00 
| 272 85°80 
F —. 
g275°2 275 =3 Atoms. 90°00 
: 282 100-30 
3 292 116-70 
f203-7/203-0—4 Atmos | 120-00 
: 302 135-20 
f _—~ _ 
g307°5 309-2=-5 Atmos. 150-00 
Z 312 156-00 
322 179 30 
320°4/322-3=6 Atmos, 180-00 
332 205-40 
$31°7/233-7=7 Atmos. 410-00 
342 234-40 
341°8/343-8=8 Atmos. 240-00” 








Treatise on the Steam Engine, Vol. I. p. 72. 
responding to. elasticities, exceeding 8 at. 


that English engiacers have, for more than |! mospheres, may be correctly represented, 


notwithstanding assertions to the contrary. 
The complete scale laid down by the 
French Academicians is as follows. 
































4 2 | These numbers are calculated according to Mr. Southern’s rule, which proceeds by the 513th power. 
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ie) Thus far was cal. 
a culated by Mr. 
— ’ 
3 Tredgold’s rules! ryese were calculated by the French Academicians’ rule, which proceeds according the Sth power. 

which proceeds by 

the 6th power. 

— 





Nore. At 4 atmospheres this complete 
scale changes its law of progression all at 
once, from the 6:h power to the 5th power, 
which cannot be correct in principle. Neith- 
ar the 6th power nor the 5th will give cor- 
vect results in the lower part of the scale, 
yetween boiling and freezing, nor in the 
ligher part of the scale. But Mr South. 
srn’s fractional power 5°13, applies without 
change throughout the whole range, from 
reezing up to the temperature of melting tin. 

By examing the French scale. it appears to 
sorrespond with Mr. Southern’s at 4 atmos- 





which being divided by 5°13 constant num- 


ing only to 44 atmospheres, it falls short 1 4 





pheres within A, ofa degree, but in advanc:’ 

















degrees therefrom, and yet, up at 24 at 
mospheres, the deficiency is but 2,% d¢ 


es. 


The French theorem is virtually to the 
same effect as that of Mr. Southern, for the 
logarithm of the elasticity in atmospheres 8 
divided by 5 (instead of 5*13) in order t 
extract the 5th root, from which root unity 


or 1, is to be deducted, and the remainde 


r 


divided by the constant decimal +7153, the 
quotient expresses the increase of tempera 


ture above boiling, in a ht ya a 
between freezing and_boiling,; that_1s 
g or tonal pa? 


said quotient expresses what 
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| 435-6 | 438-2 
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ity 


tion of 180 degrees of Fahrenheit, the tem: 


re is above the boiling point. 

This is by no means a convenient rule. 
and dues not apply without modification to 
temperatures below boiling, which Mr. 
Southern’s does most accurately. The 
French rule, if modified, becomes inaccu- 
rate. 

The only question as to the law of pro- 

ion in the French rute being better than 

that of Mr. Seuthern’s, is waether the 5-13 
wer is more authentic than the 5th power. 
Now the Academicians found Mr. Tred- 

d’s rule, which proceeds by the 6th povv. 
er, did better than their own, b2tween one 
and four atmospheres, but it will not corres- 

nd either at lower or higher parts of the 
scale, whilst Mr, Southern’s corresponds ac- 
curately below, and very nearly throughout. 

Mr. Southern’s theorem is prefarable to 
any other for calculations coacerning the 
heights of mountains, according to odserva- 
tions of the temperatures at waich water is 
found to boil at their summits and at their 
bases. 

On considering all these circumstances, 
we shall find good reasons for adhering to 
Mr. Southern’s theorem, because it 1s un- 
questionably accurate in all the lower part 
of the scale below boiling, and also above 
the same, as far as experiments can be made 
with certainty ; and the new experiments 
of the academicians prove, that at very high 
parts of the scale, it cannot be far from tie 
truth; but as there is no certainty in the ex. 
actitude of either temperatures or clastici- 
ties, when so great as 433 degrees aad 24 
atmospheres, it is not advisable to adopt a 
new law of progiession for the sake of re- 
conciling differences of 24 degrees from 
uncertain observations, when that new law 
will not correspond so well as tae estab 
lished law, with very certain and unques- 
tionable observations, 

67, Guildford St. eet, Russell Square, 
1 May, 1833. 

P.S. It would be useful informatioa, il 
some of the junior meinbers, who have lei- 
sure, would undertake to calculate the tem- 
peratures according to Mr. Southern’s rule, 
for every half atmosphere between 8 alinos 

heres and 24 atmospieres, nov that tae 

rench experiments have s2owa that his rule 
will apply to such an extent with very pro- 
bable accuracy. 
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Exrepitious CaLcuLation.—T he actua- 
ty of a savings’ bank in the neighborhood 
of Fitzroy square, has invented a machine 
for expeditiously and accurate'y calculating 
the interest due to depositors, the value of 
which may be deduced from the following 
particulars :—The accounts open on the 
20th November, 1835, were 2,421, and 
Oceupied the late actuary four weeks.— 

he accounts open on the 20th November, 
1836, were 2,734, and oceupied the present 
actuary only 74 hours. An opinion may 
be formed of the assistance given by the 
machine from the following detail of the 
muities necessary to arrive at the materials 

‘the annual return required from savings’ 

hy the Commissioners fur the reduc- 


l'by seeds. 








tiowofthe National Debt. The time taken! 


to calculate the interest on 2,734 accounts: | 
to enter it.on the ledgers, to make the ar 
ditions, to rule the lines, to take out each 
account under its proper classification, anc 
to take out the folies of 4,292 close ac 
cour's, amounted to 74 hours, making an 
erage of 94 hours for each of the eigh 
ledgers, or 91 accounts per hour. 


Wear or Carriace Wueers.—It has 
been calculated, by an engineer of emi 
nence, that every four-horse coach deposites 
12 lb. of iron in every 100 miles of its jour- 
ney, and that coasequentiy, assuming th» 
number of such coaches passing daily be- 
tween London and Birininghaw alone to 
be 20, the weight of iron deposited during 
every transit exceeds 240 lbs. These re- 
sults, it is stated, are not conjectural, but 
derived from investigations applied to the 
horse-shoe and the tire of the wheel—in 
the first instance, previously to use; and, 
in the second, after the wear and tear of 
ihe road had rendered them useless; and 
they have been found, it is added, asto eve- 
ry ton weight of iron so tried, nearly uni- 
form. 

Busts ano Portraits.—-A new instru- 
ment Las been invented in Paris, cxlled 
the Phisiognotyp2, for the inoulding of 
busts, on a principle which renders the 
likeness to the original a mechanical cer- 
tainty. Busts in plaster are thus produced 
for five francs each. Another machine, 
entitled the Porirait-mirror, has alsc been 
consiructe.|, by which a portrait may be 
taken in twenty minutes, from the reflec- 
ion of the face of the original in a looking: 
glass.—[ Athenzeum. | 


MORUS MULTICAULIS NOT PRODUCED FROM ITS 
OWN SEEDS. 


The following statement agrees with 
what we were first to inform our conntry 
men of, in this journal, more than two years 
ago, on the authority of an experiment re- 
poried in the Annales de [ Agriculture Fran- 
caisé, that the morus multicaulis had been! 
found to be merelysa variety of white mul-! 
berry, and did not reproduce its own kind! 
This very important fact (if 
true) we have again and again endeavored 
io impress on the agricultural public—but 
apparently to no purpose. The anxiety to 
obtain seeds of the mgrus multicaulis has 
been so great, that encouragement has 
been thereby atforded to extensive frauds, 
by the seller substituting seeds of atother 
kind. But even ifthe seeds had been what 
ihey were supposed to be, if from trees of 
the true multicaulis, the failure and disap- 
pointment would probably have been as 
great. 

But though believing that the seeds of 
this plant are not to be relied on for repro- 
ducing their own kind, we are not inclined 
in any case to trust to reported opinions, 
or authority that is the least doub:fal, when 
ihe facts can be tested by accurate experi- 
ment. We have the means of making 
such an experiment, in seeds of the morus 
multicaulis taken last sutnmer from trees 
which grew within the enclosure of the 
high walls which surround the Peni'en- 
tiary of Virginia, and near which no other 














by a mixture of the feeundating farina. If - 
‘hese seeds will not produce the morus mule 
‘icaulis, it may be thereafter safely pro- 
1ounced, that seeds are not only not to be 
‘elied on to produce thia kind, but that the 


cesult of reproduction of the like kind rarely, 
if ever, occurs. 


“This mulberry, it is now well ascer- 
tained, is a hybrid variety, and not a true 
species—the seed will not produce its like. 
We have been informed by a gentleman 
who purchased a plant, three or four years . 
‘ince, of some nurserymen of our vicinity, 
‘hat with considerable care he raised qui'e 
. number of seeds... The plant was_ taken 
‘1p upon the appearance of severe weather, 
and placed in a cellar where the frost did 
not penetrate—the roots were slightly cov- 
ered with earth. Pursuing this course two. 
succeeding winters, it attained the size of a 
large shrub with numerous ramifying 
branches—the third season it prodnueed 
seeds. No other species,or variety grew 
in the vicinity of the plant, and the blos- 
s0ms consequently could not have been fer- 
tilized but by itsown pollen. These seeds 
were carefully sown, and the result was a 
number of seedling plants, with foliage of. . 
all sizes and textures from the common 
white, to that of the parent, No better 
preofis needed to confirm what we now 
state, and have heretofore stated,” 

[ American Gardener’s Magazine. ] 


Succory Corree.—Succory root, eut, 
oot, dried, torrefied, and ground<to pow- 
rer, i: most extensively employed as a sub 
litute for coffee, or rather, I ought to say, 
st adulterate coffee. A full acconnt of the 
prepiration of it will be found m the An- 
nales des Chemie, lix. p.307. Its consuffip- 
tion is so great, that some fear has been 
expressed of its seriously injuring trade’ iny 
and cultivation of, coffee; and the Chan- 
cellor af the Exchequer has prepared to 
lay a tax on it. I am told that it is em-*” 
ployed very largely by grocers to adulte- 
rate their coffee, by coffee-house keepers, 
and by economical house-keepers. It 
yields a perfectly wholesome and agreea- 
ble beverage, but wants that fine aromatic 
flavor peculiar to cofiee, and for which the 
latter is celebrated.—[Mr. Perira’s Lec 
tures in the Medical Gazette. ] 


A new Mertnop or Piayine THE V10 
tin.—A Monsieur Isoard has constructed 
a violin to be played by a pair of bellows, 
The performer holds the instrument after 
the manner of the violincello ; his feet work 
the bellows, and his right hand directs the 
stream of air to the siring requiring it.— 
[Musical World. ] 
or the inner bark of the linden tree. For 
the upper part any kind of cloth may be 
used, ard the shoes lined with linen or cot- 
ton. The soles are then varnished or co- 
vered with the following composition :— 
One quart of flax-seed oil, two ounces of 
rosin, half an ounce of white vitriol, which 
must be boiled together for half an hour 
After which take four ounces of spirits of 
turpentine, and two ounces of white oak 
saw-dust, which h-s been exposed twenty 
fonr huurs to the sun; mmx these imgre, 
dients well together, and put them on the 








kind of mulberry grew, to affect the seeds 


soles of the shoes with a brush or in any ~ 




































acathegn’ 


them impervious to water.” 


A MacHINne ON A NEW PRINCIPLE, FOR 
rnaisinc Warer, Coans, &c.——-The con- 
struction of this power is very simple, and 


its steady operation is quite assured.  Its| 


chief agent is a pair of wheels; or, if neces. 
sary, a series, moving with their diameters 
in the direction of the weight to be raised,— 
say the shaft of a mine. Taking the one 

of wheels, moving on the same axis, we 
find that, from the end of a radius or arm io 
each, a chain descends, so as to hang on op. 
posite sides of a square passage. ‘T’o each 
chain are suspended. at diffzrent but regula- 
ted distances, quadrangular frames, to the 
upper sides of which strong projecting iron 
rims, moving on the principle of the hinge, 
are attached. ‘The boxes, or receptacles for 
the weight to be raised, have corresponding 
edges on each side. When the wheel above 
is turned, and a single box below is placed 
in connexion with the lowest frame, it is 
caught by its rim, and, with one revolution of 
thé wheel, is s2nt up as high as the frame2 o2 
the opposite side to tat on which itis borne ; 
here it is again caught and sent up to the 
apparatus on the opposite side again, an] so 
oa, by alternate transmission, it is brought 
to the top of the shaft. Tae machine being 
kept constantly laden below, aud its whee! 
constantly turned above, it follows, that, at 
each revolution of the wheel, a box is deli- 
vered; and thus, in an exceedingly short 
space of time, a vast body of matter can be 
carried up through any depth of shaft. ‘The 
raising of water is performed by means of 
the same machinery, only buckets with 
valves in the bottom are used instead of 
boxes. The machine could be most hu- 
manely employed, in iarge mines, in quickly 
sending the workmen up or down, to save 
them from their present tedious and _tire- 
some expedients for that purpose.—[ Mining 
Journal. } 


INTERESTING TO BiacksmiTHs.—Permit 





other way, which, when dried, will render| 





me to describe a machine which | have just 
seen, and which, for utility and simplicity, 
is truly admirable. Tue article I allude to! 
is a substitute for a smith’s bellows, and is 
far more powerful than the kind in common 
usé. It is constructed in the way of fanners, 
and stands immediately behind the forge. 
The box.of the implement is only eighteen 
inches diameter, and the fans which fill the 
box are only five inches broad, and are, 
fastened upon a horizontal shaft of #-inca! 
iron, On the end ofthe shaft is a pulley two 
inches diameter, and right above whica is a 
larger pulley twenty-inches diameter, with a 
crank in the centre, which the man at the 
fire drives with one hand, wiile he guides 
the iron in the fire with the other. Around 
the large pulley and down to the small one 
is a leathern belt, by which this machine is 
driven, and with such ease that a cluld miy 
drive it. Tae blast is so constant and so 
efficient, that the contriver prefers it for 
heavy work to the best bellows, which cost 
him 61., while he has the b‘ast-bellows for 
about 30s; and he adds, that, for a few more 
shil'ings, he could have it driven by wind. 


Although bellows on the same plan have 
ben used and dziven by steam and by water 
at our large iroa-.works, yet the merit 0! con- 


: 
[ME or aera ies 


structing one to’ work with the hand, be- 
longs to Mr. William Bowle, blacksmith, 
Lower Bridge-strect, Stirling. Wha’ adds 
nuch to the value of this contrivance is, its 
being easily purchased, t sat it requires little 
room, and is in many respects superior to 
the kind incommon use. I hope, therefore, 
the sons of Vulcan will duly appreciate the 
contrivance.—{ Correspondent of the Stirling 
Journal. ] 





INSTRUMENT APPLICABLE TO VARIOUS DIS- 
EASES OF THE Lunes,—A. M. Maissiat has 
subinitied to the French Academy of Sci- 
ences an instrument, by which he proposes 
to convey liquids ito the cavities of the 
lunzs, or ex'ract from it any gas, or liquid, 
to hold it in a state of dilatation, &c, as 
circumstances nay requre. He has also 
invented and lail before the same body an- 
other instrument, which is an improvement 
upon cupping glasses, anl may entirely 
supersede the use of leeches. 


Discovery or Roman Rematns.—A 
great ma’ , Roman remains have becn re- 
cently discovered at Exeter; consisting, i! 
is said, of a complete Roman city below 
the western market, which has been lately 
excavated and rebuilt on a ‘grand scale. 
Tine relics prove the existence of the an- 
cient Isca of P.olemy and Antonius on 
this spot. They consist of nore than 400 
Romin Coins, of copper and silver, from 
Claudius to Valens; a very great quantity 
of the ancient red Samian pottery, sepul- 
chral urns, amphora, pater, simpula, two 
curious lamps, lachrymatories, terracottas 
of great beauty, relating to’ mythological 
subjects, two sepulchral vaults, &c. ‘The 
excavations are superintende| by Captain 
Short, of Heavitree, who is consilered an 
able and excellent antiquary.—[ Mining 
Journal. | 


EFFrect OF THR VELOCITY OF AIR UTON 
ITS USE IN SMELTING [RoN.-——Mr. ‘l'eploff 
one of the Russian mining corps, in an ar 
ticle on the improvements recently intro 
duced into the smelting of iron in Russia 
makes the following statement. In the 
smelting furnaces of the Ural, where the 
quantity and velocity of the blast are 
properly regulated, 1.4 of pig iron is ob. 
tained by 1 of charcoal fuel, while in other 
furnaces they obtain but .4 and .6 by the 
same consumption of fuel. 

The velocity of the blast being increas- 
ed, the heat within is inc.eased, without a 
corresponding consuinption of fuel. In an 
experiment made by order of the govern- 
ment, it was found that one hundred cubic 
feet of air, unter a pressure of two inches 
of mercury, produced the same effect as 
two hundred cubic feet, under a pressure 
of one inch, with this difference, that in the 
latter case, twice the fuel was consumed 
which was required in the former case, 

In one furnace which is mentioned, 22,- 
009 Ibs. of iron were obtained in twenty- 
four hours, by 16,000 Ibs. of charcoal. 
Previous to the due regulation of the 
drauzht, they consumed twice this amount 
of fuel for the same yield of iron. 

This economy is obtained by duly pro- 
portioning to each other the size of the 














dlast-pip2, and the pressure of the draught. 





with the farnace. 
M. Teploff asserts that the results thug 
obtained exceed those with the hot-air blast; 


but it does not appear that any compari-- 


sons have been made under his examina. 
tion, and with the charcoal fuel. . 

To regulate the draught, it is recom. 
mended to place two mercury or water. 
gauges, one near the blast pipe, the other 
near the governor of the blowing-machine, 
By varying the pressure, and the diameter 
of the nozzle of the blast-pipe. making the 
latter smaller as the former is increased, 
and vice versa, the best proportion is to be 
ascertained.—-[Annales des Mines, vol, 
vii.) 

NEW CODE OF NIGHT SIGNALS ON STEAM: 
BOATS. 


A new plan of signal lights for steam 
boats, to enable them to pass each other 
with safety at night, the invention of Ca 
tain W. D. Evens, of H. M. Packet Vixen, 
has recently been adopted in the Milford 
post office packets. Nautical men say, 
that it is the most efficacious of any of the 
many schemes hithe: to proposed to prevent, 
or at least, to diminish the number of fatal 
accidents which occua by steamboats at 
night. It consists in placing a red light on 
the starboard bow, and a blue light on the 
larboard how, with a common light on the 
toreemast head. The effect of these lights, 
30 placed, is to indicate immediately, to an 
observer, in the darkest night, the direction 
in which the vessel exhibiting them may be 
s'eering—which we understand, is all that 
is required generally to ensure safety; for 
it appears that most of the unfortunate ac- 
cidents, which have occurred by steam- 
boats running foul of each cther in the 
night, were caused by each being ignorant 
of the others course. And, therefore, it is 
nuch to be regretted, that so simple and 
excellent a plan as this, has not long since 
been in operation ;—by which mary of 
those collissions so fatal to life and property 
might have been averted. 

[Cork Standard. } 


Sr. Pererssure.—Within the three 
last years, this capital has extended itself 
greatly. New streets have been erected in 
various directions, in parts which were for- 
merly quite beyond the boundaries of the 
city; and numerous other improvements 
are in the course of taking place; one of 
which is to convey an abundant supply of 
water from the Neva to all parts of the 
town. 'Theworks ofthe St. Isaac’s Church 
are now proceeding with great rapidity, no 
fewer than three thousand mwnen being em 
ployed on them daily during the present 
summer. Of the twenty-four granite col- 
umns (each of a single piece, 42 feet high) 
which are to adorn the exterior of the dome, 
fifteen are already erected, and the remain- 
ing nine have been prepared at the quat 
ries. At present, the forest of scaffolding 
which surrounds the edifice renders it im 
possible to judge precisely what the effect 
will be; yet there is little risk in predict 
ing that, when completed, it will prove the 
most stupendous architectural 
of modern times; not, indeed, altogether 
the rival of St. Peter’s at Rome, as fares 
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tnd i in priced of style—[Archit. Mag. ] 


PROVEMENT OF Lonpon.—We are happy 
to see that this subject is attracting the}; 


nds v dimensions 3 alone, but 
psing f both in splendor of roaterial: 


Tae Generac Arcuitectvrat Im 


attention of Parliament; Mr. Alderman 
Wood has obtained a select committee to 
consider the propriety of a new street from 
Southwark Bridge to the Bank of England; 
another from Waterloo Bridge to the New 
Road; a third, from Lothoury to the Post 
Ofiice ; a fourth, from the Post Office to 
Smithfield; a fifi, from Holborn to the 
Strand; a sixth, through Southwark; a 
seventh, from St. Panl’s to Blackfriars 
Bridge; an eigth, froin Oxford Street south- 
wards; and a ninth, from Westininsier 
Abbey to Belgrave Square. Siw Robert 
Teel hoped that an enlarged view woul:] 
be taken of the subject, and that the house 
would not fall into the error it had com- 
mitted with respect to railroads. Perhaps 
the best mode of proceeding with railroads 
would have been to appoint competent per- 
sons to survey the whole country, and to 
report upon the most eligible lines; but, 
though it was now too late to take that 
course, something of the same kind might 
be done, with a view to the cor.templated 
improvements of the inetropolis ; and, be- 
fore money of any kind were expended, | 
some foresight ought to be used as to the, 
future extension of London. If commis- 
sioners could be found, in whom the pub- 
lic would have confidence, for a rational 
and comprehensive plin, it ‘would be a sub | 
ject of much congratulation.—{ [bid. ] | 
| 








In Russia, during 1834, there were pub- 
lished 844 works, 728 of which were oOuigi- 
nals, and 116 transiations. ‘These last form| 
about one-eighth of the whole, whereas, in| 
1833, the translations amounted to a sixth, 
and in 1831 to a fifth. ‘The number of sci-| 
entific works was 430, of which 359 wera, 
originals. Works purely literary were 271, 
and of these 226 were original. Of the| 
whole amount 544 were in tae Russian lan- 
pace 91 in the German, 54 Hebrew, 46 

atin, 37 Polish, 36 French, 26 Lithuanian, 
Ethonian, Finlandish, and Swedish, 3 Italian, 
3 Greek, 3 Samogitian, 1 Dutch, 1 English, 
1 Arabic, and 1 Persian. At no period was 
the press of Russia more actively employed 
than it is at this moment. 


Srrone Metaruor.—Two brothers re- 
cently from the old country, via Halifax, 
were lately walking up the Worcester Rail- 
road, and their curiosity was some what as- 
tonished by the iron tracks, but soon the cars 
hove in sight, and the following dialogue took 
place : 

Michael.—Och brither; d’ye see that 
quare cr-crachure a coming? 


Patrick.—Troth an’ I do. What, in the 
divil and his _mgtered does it mane ? © 


Michae!.—Faith, an’ it’s not me that is 
to tell ye, but dont an’ye stand out of the 
way, ye’ll learn quite satisfaciprily, I’m 
thinking. Don’t ye min’ how hard he 
brathes—he must have been running right 
tightly for a long space.—[ The car whizz’d 


for their wants, but furnish large supplies 


phe wae 


‘ost ; for by my mother’s milk, ¢é is. Hell in 
harness, and just the sort of coach | once 
dreamt the ould divil took the morning air 
in! 





Agriculture, &ec. 





HAY FROM SCOTLAND, 

An English paper says—‘ It forms a 
curious item of the agricultural commerce 
of this country, that we are now ex- 
porting hay to America. A vessel. i 
about to sail with a cargo of 10,000 store 
of hay from Aberdeen, and a larger will, 
follow from Clyde. The hay is preszed by: 
the hydraulic press, and the bulk has been! 
thus reduced [sufficiently] for transporta- 
tion.” 

The hay thus spoken of hzs reached this 
country and finds a quick sale at from 22 
to 25 dollars a ton, principally at Boston. 
If Great Britain, with nearly three times as! 
many horses, cattle and sheep, in propor-| 
ticn to its population, as are ewned in the 
United States, is not cnly able to provide 











of hy for exportation, it proves that! 
England is far ahead of us in productive 
farming, and that we ought to mend our 
agriculture at once. Itis the cultivation 
of roots, that enables Eng'ish farmers to 
keep so many cattle, and spare us their | 
surplus hay ; and American farmers must 
follow the example, or fail of their profits) 
and success. It is surprising with what} 
tenacity our farmers cling to “old usages ;| 
jand persist In mowing ten acres of land 8: 
ge. fifteen or twenty tops of hay, when two 
acres of roots will furnisk more and far 
superior food. There is hardly a crop) 
produced, more certain than the ruta baga, | 
unless atternpted on suils decidedly unfa-| 
vorable, and their excellence has been fully 
tested for feeding and fatteniug cattle and 





i|sheep; yet not one half our farmers can 


be imluced to attempt the culture of the 
rout. It is satisfactury to know, however, ||° 
thac the root culture is gaining ground. 





SKINLESS OATE. 
Extract of a letter to the Editcr of the 
Genesee Farmer at Drummondville, U. 


requesting you to call upon such of your 
subscribers as have cultivated the skinless 
oat-, since 1834, to communicate through 
your publication what has been the result. 

{In the Genesee Farmer for July and Octo- 

ber, 1834, very cncouraging accounts are 
given of the culture of this grain; but I 
regret to state that my experience has not 
beenso favorable. I sowed last spring upon 
about a quarter of an acre, seed which had 
been carefully picked by hand, and in which, 
consequently, there was no mixture. ‘I'he 
growth was vigorous, and as stated by Mr 

Thorp, (Oct.) the oats ripened earlier than 
the common oat; but on thrashing, the re- 
turn was not above half a bushel; though 
the land had been well manured the prece- 
ding spring for corn and potatoes, and the 
rest of the field yielded at the rate of 34 








by.) 


Patrick.—-Och, Mike, we’re completely |{ eT eon mev ones 
i‘ Farmer, a statement of one, thousand bush- 


C.:—IL am glad to have the opportunity of 


bushels per acre of barley, of'the first qual-| 








marty on 


els [of what ?*} produced. from one acre. 
Is this well authenticated? Few. people 
will believe it. I had, in 1835, a 

of 300 bushels per acre; last 

200, under the same favorable chewaiinda- 
ces as to manure and cultivation.” 





* If the writer alludes to Ruta Baga, we have no 
doubt but 100 bushels, and more, have been raised 
on an acre. 





From Loudon's Gardener's Magazine. 
VITALITY OF SEEDS, 


It will be in the recollection of our read- 
ers, that, in October, 1834, we published 
some interesting details of the opening ofa 
British tumutus, near Maiden Castle, by 
Mr. Maclean, who found therein a human 
skeleton, and a portion of the contents of 
the stomach, containing a mass of small 
seeds, which neither the operation of the 
gas! ric juices, nor the lapse of probably 
twenty centuries, had sufficed to destroy. 

Many of these seeds have been subjected 
to various careful experiments, to ascertain 
whether the vital principle was extinet’; 
and we have the satisfaction of announ- 
cing that Professor Lindley has happily 
succeeded in producing plants from several 
of these seeds. There plants have con- 
firmed the opinion expressed by the learned 
professor, on a first inspection of the seeds, 
that they were those of the rubus ideus, 
the common raspberry. The plants are 
i|jnow very vigorous, have produced much 
fine fruit this season, and forny an object of 
ne greatest curiosity and attraction to: hor- 
ticulturists. This highly interesting: cir- 
cumstance proves the raspberry to be an 
ind.genous plant in this country, growing 
ut avery early period, and ihen constitu. 
iting an article of food. (Dorset Chroniele, 
us quoted j in the Bath Journal,-of Sept, 12, 

1836.) We have seen the raspberry plant 
alluded to in the Horticultural Seeiety’s 
garden. The facts are extremely interest- 
ing ; and we-hope Dr, Lindley will.com- 
pare this,case with others of the kind upon 
record and favor the world with a memoir 
on the subject. 


o 





For the New-York Farmer. 

Brack Fiy.—Sow a bushel of dry ashes 
to the acre on your turnip field as wellas 
all other vegetables of the same class while 
the dew is on (or are moist) when they are 
two or three days old, and it will preserve 
them against the small black fly, should 
there come rain to wash it off immediately, 
repeat it, the ashes also is highly beneficial 
to promote the growth of the young plant. 
Ofientimes the black fly will take every 
vestage from the fields and lead a persen 
who did not see his field during the first few 
days to believe the field bad, and attribute 
the evil to that cause. Many farmers are 
well acquainted with the above facts, but 
they are not generally known—and_ this 
may be of service. 

A New-Encranp Fikes 











ity produced in this neighborhood. 
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ay Farmer. 
“PUIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGERS 
QF ‘THE BOSTON ASYLUM AND FARM 


‘SCHOOL. 


The managers of the above institution 
tfully submit to the corporation the 
following report :— 

The present board of managers was 
elected in the month of June last, and this 
report commences with that period. 

The objects of the institution are pre- 
sumed to be well unlerstood. To rescue 
from the ills and ihe temptations of poverty 
and neglect, those who have been left witn- 
out a parent’s care; to reclaim from moral 
exposure those who are treading the paths 
of danger; to “ place the solitary in fami- 
lies ;” to give to those who know nothing 
of the ties or inflaence of home, some taste 
and fondness for a local habitatien, at the 
least; and to offer to those, whose only 
training would otherwise have been in the 
walks of vice, if not of crime, the greatest 
blessing which New-England can bestow 
upon her most favored sons, a good educa- 
tion, are some of the purposes for which 
the Asylum and Farm School was endow- 
ed, Under the blessing of God, success 
has thus far attended the exertions which 
have been: made to accomplish these ob- 
jects. From the monthly reports of the 
superintendent, and from the personal ex-' 
amination of the establishment on Thom>- 
son’s Island, the board of managers are 
satisfied that there has been much improve- 
ment in the character. of the boys who 
have been committed to the charge of the 
institution. In the last report of the super- 
intendent, 62 boys are placed in the high- 
est or first grade, 40 in the second, 4 in the 
third, and 1 in the fourth. 

The number of boys on the island at the 
time of the last report, was 92; since that 
time 18 boys have been admitted, and three 
withdrawn. The number on the Ist of 
January, 1837, was 107; all of whom, as 
wellas all other persoas connected with 
the establishment on the island, were in 
good health, aud there has been no death 
at the institution since the last report was 
made. The occupations and employment 


of thé boys vary with the season. [: 


spring, summer and autumn, the larger 
boys, in classes, work upon the garden and 
farm, of whose labor they perform a large 
part. The younger boys have small gar- 
dens of their own, which afferd them re- 
creation when released from school. In 
the winter season most of them attend 
school, where they are instructed in the 
learning usually taught in our common 
schools, and some of them assist in making 
* clothes and mending shoes. ‘The winter 
evenings are occupied with the study o! 


geography, and the use of globes ; botany, 
and practical agriculture ; lecturing on 
different subjects, singing and reading.— 
‘The superintendent states that ‘“ every boy 
in the institution is required to be present 
during the evening exercises, if he is able, 


which are very pleasing to them, and which 
we all enjoy very much.” 

A large number of mulberry trees have 
been planted upon the island, and there are 
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nany silk worms at te establishment. It 
is contemplated to improve the advantagrs 
ofthe location in the production of raw silk 
lor manufacture. 

As tothe suteess of the boys in the 
(\rming operations, Capt. Chandler, the 
superin eadent, says, “ they have succeeded 
far beyond my expectations ; [ thirk they 
have done more work, and done i: beter, 
than the boys of tieir age who have been 
regularly br.ught up t» the business n the 
country ge ‘erally do.” And as to the 
com ort and ¢ ntentedness of the boys. h: 
says, * they are all comfo tably clad with 
woollen clothes, shoes, stockirgs and caps, 
and appear to be #s happy in their presen’ 
situation as boys generally are under the 
paternal roof. They app:e:iate their ad- 
vantages, and most of tnem are grateful to 
the benefactors of the institution and their 
fr.e ds for placing them here. The boys 
are well supplied vith books, and keep 
them in excellent order; our library con- 
tains between 4 ard 500 volumns of well 
selected books. I have also an aynicultural 
library contain ng about 30 volurhns, to 
which the boys have access.” 
Opportunities are occasionally offered 
to the friends of the boys at the institution, 
of visiting them on the island i: the sum- 
mer months. 

The school is under the immediate charge 
of Mr. George B. Hyde, and he as well 
as the superintendent and all engaged in 
the establishm: rt, are believed to merit the 
conti .uance of the confidence whi'h h s 
hitherto been reposed in them. 

During the past summer, several parties 
of ladies and gentlemen, at the request of 
ihe board of managers, visited Tho:npson’s 
Island. At these visits there have been 
many persons presen', and an examination 
of the boys in their different studies has 
been accompanied by some remarks on the 
objects and prospects of the instit::tion.— 
Among these who have thus visited the 
island, have been many strangers, who 
have always expressed their interest and 
pleasure in its ebjects and conditior. 

And how should it be o'herwise than an 
object of interest ; an institu ion designed 
to rescue the desutute orphan boys o° our 


from scenes and associates, whose con- 
taminating influence would quick'y destroy 
the perceptions of conscience, and leave 
them, deprived of that monitor, tv pursue 
the impulses of passions which inevitably 
destroy their victims. Many are the wor- 
thy ubjects of the charitable institutions 
among us; our hospitals relieve the suffer- 
ings cf the sick, and restore t em to health 
and usefulaess ; they are a blessing which 
may be required by all of us, and we would 
not detrart from their deserts. But we 
conceive that an institution which is tu res- 


which is intended to have an influence or. 
the youthful mind, and lead it to an utder- 
standing of its own capacities, responsibili- 


store the wanderings of intellect. 


c.ty from vice and ruin ; to withdraw them}: 


cue immortal beings from the sttin of sin, 
which could hardly otherwise be avoided, 


ties and hopes, deserves the fostering care 
of an enlightened, benevolent community, 
as inuch as those associations whose aim is 















to cure the diseases of the body, or to re- 


Such an 
institution as the Asylum and Farm School, 
is in true accordance with the spirit of the 
pilgrims ; it carr:es into effect the first ob. 
jects of their solicitude, the education of the 
young—of that young whose talents would 
otherwise be employed to violate the peace 
and virtue of society. 
It will be seen by the report of the 
finunce committee, that the expenses of the 
institution for the year ending January }, 
1837, have amounted to $6,1C0, while the 
receipts for the same time have amounted 
to 3,500, leaving a deficiency of $2,600, 
['o meet this excess cf expenditure over 
incume, and to prevent its recurrence, it 
will be necessary to appeal to the liberality 
of the public. ‘The board of managers had 
intended to have made that appeal in the 
autumn of the past year; but the condition 
of the financial affairs of this community 
induced them to,deter it. ‘I hey would re- 
commend the subjectto their successors 
as one requiring their attention when a 
suitable time shall have arrived for its exe- 
cution, with the confidence that the appeal 
will be cheerfully and promptly answered. 
For the managers. 

Witriam Gray. 





COMMERCE OF OSWEGO. 


The following statement shows the 
amount of Merchandize transported on the 
Eric and Oswego canals, for lake Ontario 
and the Upper Lakes through the Port of 
('swego, by the forwarders of this village, 
during the gear 1836: 

















Tons | i.ns 

tone . |forlake|foi Up. 
Forwar-ers. Onta.| per Total, 

rio. | Lakes. 
Den aie 2,5564| 9354 | 3,492! 

’ 

Henry Fitzhugh, {1,939} | 940 | 2,879} 
Trowbridge & é ask 
‘Sun, 1,324 {1,894} | 3,208! 
Caarles Smith, Jr. | 6831 |3.9214| 4.0043 











‘Tous, 


|5,503 |7,u80¢ |13,5847 








82.339 barrels of Salt were shipped by 
the three first named houses above, to ports 
‘on lake Ouatario and the Upper Lakes. 

In relation to the trade of the Upper 
Lakes, it should be borne in mind that of the 
185 days from the opening to the close of 
navigation on the Welland Canal, it was on- 
ly in condition for use 92 days. Our for: 
warders are generally refused goods in New 
York in September and October, and large 
amounts of merchandise destined for this 
route went to Buffalo, with the principal 
part of the tonnage of Lake Ontario, to 
\rausport them, owing to the uncertain state 
of the Welland Canal. ‘The Canadian go- 
vernment have now taken this canal, and it 
is announced that it will be navigable on the 
15th April next. 


Sratement of. articles shipped from Os- 
wego, by¢he Oswego canal to the Erie ca¢ 
val, during the season of 1836. 











Wheat, bushels, 112,224 
Flour, barrels, 94,667 
Cor: and Rye, bnshels, 26,005 
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‘Bran 74,002 
Pork (principally from Ohio,) 5,864 
Beef, barrels, 390 
Ashes, casks, 7,487 
ic spirits, casks, 2.063 
Sariand Scuntling, feet, 8,390,993 
are timber, cubic feet, 192,122 
Shingles, bunches, 489 
Staves, pieces, 541.823 
Wood, cords, 1,412 
Clover and Grass seed, lbs, 45,040 
Flax seed, & 1,200 
Cheese, “ 1,456,640 
Butter and Lard, “ 644,256 
Tobacco, (from Ohio,) “ 242,169 
Wool, . # 62,996 
Domestic cottons manufactured, 60,099 
Ditto Woollens, ny 8,926 
“Merchandise, “« 805,378 
Leather, Ibs, 19,035 
Furs, 10,000 
Peltrie, “ ° 49,309 
Furniture, 354,365 
Lead ore, (from’St. Lawrence,)650,112_7>9 
Pig fron, Ibs, 1,274.135 
lron Ware, “ 52,226 


‘ “ wou -< ae . "61,726 ' 
and ship stuff, “ 


Utne! 








Stone, lard. and articles 
without designation, 
Tallow, Bacon, &c. &c. 


5,897,831 





Statement of sundry articles coming from 
sen out of the State and shipped by the 

rie canal in the year 1836, taken from the 
collector’s books : 


Staves, pieces, 530,823 
Flour, barrels, 9441 
Wheat, bushcls, 60,384 
Corn, 17.286 
Barley, 35,424 
Other grain, 11,950 
Pork, barrels, 831 
Beef, 390 
Ashes, 189 
Grind stones, lbs, 78,985 
Tallow, “ 30,023 
Bacon, “ 151,462 
Tobacco, «“ 188,2%6 
Clover and Grass seed, 29,55 
Flax seed, 1,200 
Butter and lard, 37,266 
Furs, 4,061) 
Peltrie, 13,972 
Merchandise, 18,893 
Furniture, 7,832 





List OF suBscRIBERS to the Railroad 
Journal, that have paid, (continued.) 


Dr. McNeven, city New-York, Ist Jan.1838 

M. Delano, Camillus, N. Y. 1st Jan. 1838 

D. Hurd, Royalton, N. Y. Ist Aug. 1338 

W. D. Wallack, Portsmouth, Va. Ist Jan, 
1838 

S. Bowman, Bowmans Mills, Va. 1st Jan. 
1838 

J. D. Steele, Baltimore, Md. 1st Sept. 1837 

G. F. De La Roche, Baltimore, Md. 1st Dec. 
1837 

Col. Jas. G. Totten, Newport, R. I, 1st Jan. 
1838 

Beaver Meadow R. R. and Coal Company. 





PHILADELPIUIA STOCK MARKET. 
April 7th. 








i 
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RAILROAD STOCKS 
Now-Casitle and Frenchtown 25 30 313 
loan, 5% per cent loo 99 Jul 
Wilming'on and Susqu -hanna 50 33 36 
Camden and Amboy, shares, 100 130 131 
Du lvan, 6's 1336 100 1:0 120 
Danville and P shares 50 25 35 
Norr’stuwn, do 50 21 45 
* Duo 6 per cent loan Ww 85 = 10U 
Valley Ka:lrvad % 8 3 
Wesichester do 5y WW % 
Minebill do 50 57 59 
N. t.. and Penn. Tp. do 49 344 35 
Philad: Iphia and Trenton do 100 118 120 
West Philadetphia Railroad 5u 20 30 
Hariisburg and Lancaster 50 46 48 
Cumberland 23 15 
Beaver Meaduw 5u 52 «O53 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS 
North American Coal Company 25 12 14 
steam Bt. Sts. Columbian 100 -18~ 22 
Exchange Stoch 100 70 80 
Arcade 100 55 «675 
The tres—Chestnut street 600 625 675 
——Walnat street 230 175 2:0 
— Arch street 500 325 375 
Gas Company luv 95 100 
CANAL STOCKS 
Schuylkill Navigation, shares 50 156 153 
Do loans, 5 1845 100 93 100 
Do do 1355 160 100 10) 
Do do 5% 1837 100 98 100 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation 30:79 W95 
w loan, 6 1833 100 97 98 
do 6 1333 100 97 Ys 
Do do 6 1844 100 99 100 
Do du 5 1340 100 Y¥6 YF 
Union Canal, shares 260 180 190 
Vo luan, 1836 100 83 86 
Do do Is4v 100 8 9% 
Chesap’k & Delaware Canal, shares 200 20 40 
luan, 1837 100 60 67 
bo do 1840 100 60 67 
Delaware and Hudson, 10D 7lt 724 
Jo loan 100 95 uu 
Louisvill2 and Portland 100 100 110 
‘Convertible 6 per cent. loans, 100 100 110 
Sandy and Bever 100 60 80 
Morris Canal 100 75 878 








Advertisements. 





FOR SALE AT ‘THIS OFFICE, 


Practical Trealise on Locomotive En- 
gincs, with Engravings, by the CHevaLier 
De Pampour—150 pages large octavo— 
done up in paper covers so as to be seut 
by mail—Price $1 50. Postage for any 
distance under 100 miles, 40 cents, and 
60 cts. for any distance excecding 100 ms. 

Atso—Van de Graaff on Railroad 
Curves, done up as above, to be sent by 
mail—Price $1. Postage, 20 cents, or 
30 cents, as above. 

A.so—Introduction to a view of the 
vorks of the Thumes Tunnel—Price fifty 
cents. Postage as above, 8 cents, er 12 cts. 

*,* On the receipt of $3, a copy of each 
of the above works will be forwarded by 
mail to any part of the United States. 





Beaver Meadow, Penn. 1st Jan. 1835 
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NOTICE.—The books will be open for 
subscribers to the capital stock of the New- 
York and Albany Railroad Company, om 
he 25th, 261h and 27th days of April; from 
10 A. M. to 2 P. M. on each day, at the 
following places: 

At the office of the New-York and Har- 
lem Railroad, No. 18 Wall street, New- 
York. 

At the Mechanics’ and Farmers’ Bank, 
Albany. 

At the Farmers’ Bank, Troy. 

Also, at such places as the Commission- 
ers, residing in the counties 0: Westchester, 
Puinam and Dutchess, may appoint at t 
‘imes herein specified. . 


On Monday,8th May, in Eastchester; 


Tuesday, the 9th, in White Plains; 
Wednesday, 10th, in Bedford, 
Thursday, 11th, in New Castle, 
Friday, 12th, in South East, 


Saturday, 13th, 
Monday, 15th, 


in Paterson, 
in Rawlings, 


Tuesday, 16th, in Dover, : 

Wednesday, 17th, . on Dover Plains, 

‘Thursday, 18th, in Armenia. 
COMMISSIONERS. 


Gideon Lee, 
Lewis Morris, 
‘l'aber Belden, * 
John Harris, 
Albro Atkin, 


Benson McGown, 
Samuel Chewer, 
Charles Henry. Hall, } 
Thomas W. Olcott, 
Ebenezer Foster, 
Francis Ficket, J. Vau Schoonhoven, 
Isaac Adriance, Stephen Warien, 
Jeremiah Anderson. 

Shares $100 each, $5 to be paid at the 

‘ise of subscribing. 14-3t 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The first vo'ume of this valuable work, 
1as just made its appearance in this country. 
A few copies, say twenty-five or thirty only, 
aave Leen sent out, and those have nearly or 
quite all been disposed of at ten dollars 
2sach—a price, although not the value of the 
work, yet one, which will prevent many-ef 
our young Engineers from possessing it. In 
order therefore, to place it withi. their reach, 
and at a convenient price, we shall reprint 
the entire work, with all its engravings, 
neatly done on wood, and issue in six ports 
or numbers, of about 48 pages each; which 
can be sent to any part of the United States 
by mail, as issued, or put up in a volume at 
the close. 

Tac price will be to subseribors three dol- 
lars, or five dellars for two copies—alhways 
in advance. The first number will-be ready 
or delivery early in April—Subscriptions 


ire solicited. 





ROACH & WARNER, 


Manufacturers of OPTICAL, MAT BERS oe 
AN» PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Broadway. New York, wilt keep y¥ on. hai 

a large and general assortment of Instruments ja their 


line. 
Wholesale Dealers and Country Me 


with SURVEYING COMPASS BaRvul 


TERS, THERMOMETERS, &c. &c. of own 
manufacture, warranted accurate, and at lower prices 
ihan can be had atany other establishment. 











_ instrnments made to order and repaired. 
& 






















GINES.—AGENCY,The subscriber of- 
' fers his services to gentlemen desirous of 
vis Steam Engines for driving Saw. 
Ls, Grain-Mrexs, and ornen Manurac- 
‘rorres of any kind: _ 
Engines only willbe furnished, or accom. 
panied with Boilers and the necessary Ma. 
chinery for putting them ‘in operation, and 
an Engineer always sent to put tem up. 
‘Information will be given at ali times to! 
those who desire it, either by letter or by 
exhibiting the engines in operation in thiscity. 
Inquiries by letter shou d be very explicit 
and the answers shall be equally so. 
D. K.MINOR, 
30 Wall-st., New York. 


TO RAILROAD CONTRACTORS. 


SEALED proposals will be received at 
the office of the Selma and Tennessee River Rail- 
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road Company, in the town uf Selma, Alabama, fur | 
the graduation of the first forty miles of tle Selma) 
and ‘Tennessee Railroud. Proposals for the first six | 
miles from Selma, will be received after jhe first of 
May, and acted on by the Board on the 15:h May, 
Proposals for the ensuing 34 miles, will be received 
after the 10th May, put will not be examined oniil) 
the Ist of August nex’, when the work will be ready! 
for contract. 
The line, after the first few miles, pursuing the flat | 
ofthe Mulberry Creek. occupies a region of country, | 
having the repute of being highly healthful. Jtis' 
_ free from ponds and swanips, aud is well watered —! 
The soil is generally in cultivation, and is dry, light, 
and sandy, and uncommonly easy of exeavatioa.—| 
The entire length of the line of the Sel a and Ten-| 
nessee Railroads, will be about 170 miles, passing gen-| 
eraliy through: region as fuvorab.e for health as any | 
in the Southern Country. 

Owing to the great interest at stake in the success 
of this enterprise, and the amount of capital already 
embarked in it, this work must nece-saiily proceed 
with vigor, and | iavite the atten ion of men of indus-! 
try and enterprise, both at the North and clse where! 
to this undertaking, as offering inthe piospect of 
continned employment, and the character of the svil 
and climate, a wide and desirable field to the cun-| 
tractor. 

Prvuposals may be a-idressed either to the subseri- 
ber, or to General Gilbert Shearer, Presiden: of the 
Company. l 

ANDREW ALFRED DEXTER, Chief Engineer. | 

Selma, Ala., March 20ih, 1827. A 35.F 9 


|} his Spikes. 


‘ 
v E r 
ww: 


SPADES, &c. 
300 dozens Ames’ sup*tior back-strap Shovels 
‘150 do -do do plain do 
150 do Ado do caststeel Shovels& Spades 
150 do ‘do Gold-mining Shovels 
100 do = du “plated Spades 
50 «do »© do socket Shovels and Spades. 
Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills. and Crow 
Bars (steehpuinted,) manntactarcd feom Salisbury re- 
fiaed tron—for sale bythe manufacturing agents, 
WITHERELL, AMES & CO. 
No. 2 Liberty street, New-York. 
BACKUs, AMES & CU. 
No. 8 State streety Albany 
N. B —Alsoa furnished tu order; Shapes of every de 
er iption. made from Salsbury refined tron ¢4—tf 


SLTEPiten NOUN, 
Builder of a superior style of Passenger 
Cars for Railroads. 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 

RAILROAD COMPANIES would do wellto exa 
mine these Cars; a specimen ef which may be seen 
on thet part of the New-York and Harlaem Railroad 
now ip operation J25it 


PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND 
BOAT SPIKES. 

**The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps con- 
stantly fur salea very extensive assortment of Wreught 
Spikes and Nails, from 3to 10 iuches, manufaciured 
by the subscriber's. Patent. Machinery, which after 
five years successful operation, and now aimost ani- 
versal use in the United States, (as well as England, 
where the subscriver obtained a paient,) are found 
superior to guy ever offered in market. 

Railroad Companivs may be supolied with Spikes 
having countersink heads suitable te the hules ia irua 
rails te any amount and on short notice. Almost sil 
the Railroads now in progress m the United Siates are 
fastened with Spikes made at the above named fac- 
tory—tor which purpose they are found invaluable, 
as their adhesion is more than double any commun 
spikes made by the hammer. 

** Allorders dirveted tothe Agent, Troy, N. Y., 
will be punctuully attended tu. 

LLENRY BURDEN, Agent. 

Troy, N. Y., July, 1831. 

*.* spikes are kept for sale, at factory prices, by I. 
& J. Townsers|, Albany, and the principal Iron Mer- 
chants in Albany anu ‘Trey ; J.J. Brower, 222 Waver 
street, New-York; A. M. Jones, Philadelphia; ‘I. 
Janviers, Baltimore; Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P. S.— Railroad Companies would co well to for- 
ward their orders as early as practicable, as the sub 
scriber is desirous of extending the manufacturing so 
as w keep pace with the daily increasing demand tor 
(1J23am) li. DURDEN. 











RAILWAY IRON, LOCOMOTIVES, &c. | 


THE subscribers offer the fullowing articles for! 


sale. 
Railway Iron, flat bara, with countersunk holes and 
raitred juints, 
Ibs. 
350 tons 22 by ¢,15 ftin length, weighing 4,98; per ft. | 
280 “ 9 t, “ “ “ 3.50 “ 
70 “ We t, “ “ “ n° 
80 “ 336 , « “ “ 1705 “ 
90 “ 1 “ 3, “ + “ “ 
with Spikes and Splicing Plates adapted thereto. To' 
be sold fee of duty to State governments or incor- 
porated companies. 
Orders fur Pennsylvania Boiler Iron executed. | 
Road Car and Locomotive Engine Tires, ' 
‘wrought and turned or unturned, ready to be fitted on. 
the wheels, viz. 30, 33, 36, 42, 44, 54, and 60 iaches| 
aiameter. | 
E. V. Patent Chain Cable Bults for Railway Car! 
ales, in lengths of 12 fet 6 inches, to 13 feet 24, 28) 
3, 3, 38, 34, and 32 inches diameter. 
Chains for inclined Planes, short and stay links, 
manufactured fromthe E. V.Cable Bolts, and proved | 
at the greatest strain. 
India Rusber Rope for Inclined Planes, made from 
Rape | 
tent Hemp Co 6 fur Inclined Planes, | 
and Canal ‘Towing aga } 
Patent Felt tor placing between tho iron chair and 
ston=bluck of Fdge Ra!lways. 
Every description of Railway Iron, as wellas Le- 
comotive Engines, imported at the shortes! notice, by 
of one of our partners, who resides ii: 


Fingpand for this e. 
respectable American Enginecr, resides 
her, for urpose of iaspecting all Locomo- 


» Railway Iron &c. ordered through 


a“ 


A. & G. RALATON & co. 


98 tf Front st. 


FRAME BRIDGES. 
THE undersigned, General Agent of Col. 


S$ HL. LONG, to build Bridges, or vend the right ‘to 


others tu build, on his Patent Plan, would respectfully 
inform Kailroad and Bridge Corpora.ions, that he ts 
preparea to make contracts to build, and furnish all 
materials for superstructures of the kind, m1 any part 
of the United Siates, (Maryland excepied.) 

Bridges on the above pianare to be seen at the fol- 
lowing localities, viz. On the main road leading from 


|| Baltimore to Washington, two miles ftom the former 
|| place. 


Acrossthe Metawamkeag river on ihe Muli- 
tary road, in Maine. Oa the national-road in Minvis, 


iJatsundry points. Onthe Baltimore and Suasquehan- 
|;na Reailroad at three puints. 


On the Hudsun and 
Patterson Railioad,in two piaces. Onthe Bustunand 
Worcester Kailroad, at several points. On the Bos- 
ton and Providence Railroad,ait sundry points. Across 


\| the Comtuocook river at Henniker, NL. Across the 
|| Souhegan river, at Milford, N. u. 


Across the Con- 
necticut river, at Haverlill, N. Lf. Across the Con- 
toocovk river, at’ Hancock, N. 17. Across the At- 
droscoggin siver, at ‘Lurner Centre, Mame. Acioss 
the Kennebec river, at Waterville, Maine. Across 


‘lthe Genesse tiver, at Squakichill, Mount Morris, 
i) New-York. 


Across the Whwae liver, at) Liartford 
Vt. Across the Couneciicut River, ai Lebanon, N. 
Il. Acrossthe mouth of the Broken Straw Creek, 
Penn. Across the mouth of the Calaraugus Creek, 
N.Y. A Railread Biidge diagonally ac: uss the Erie, 
Canal,in the City of Rochester, N.Y. A Ra lroad 
Budge at Upper still Water, Orono, Maine, ‘Lhis 
Bridg’ is 50U feet in lk ngth; one of the spans is over 
200 feet. It is probably the FIRMEST WuOwrN 
BRIDGE ever built in America. 

Notwithstanding his jyesent engagements to buila 
between twenty and thirty Railruad Bridges, uid se- 
varal common bridges, severalof which are now in 
progress of construcuon, the subscriber wi) promptly 
attend to businessvf the kind to much greater extent 
and on liberal terms. MOSES LONG. 








“¢ Philadelphia, No. 4, Sout 


Rochester, Jan. i8tn, 1837. 4—y 
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“ARCHIME DES WORKS.” 
(100 North Moor street,N- YI °° 
New-York, Febronry 12th, 1836, 
TILE undersigned begs leave to inform she propri 
tors of Railroads that they ure prepared | rant al 
hinds of Machinery for Ruilroads, Locomotive Engine, 
of any size. Car Wheels, such as are nowin 
ful operationon the Camden, and -Ambuogp Railroad 
none of which have fuiled—Castings of all kinds, 
W byels, Axles, and Boxes, furnished at shortest notice, 
4—vIi} H. R. DUNHAM. & Co; 


“NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


ROPES FOR INCLINED PLANES OF RAILROADS, 

WE the subscribers having formed q 
co-partnership undcr the style and firm of Fu 
& Golenian, for the manufacturing and: selling of 
Ropes for inelin d planes ot reilroads, and for other 
uses, offer tosupply ropes forinclined planes, of any 
length required without splice, at short notice, the 
manufactming of cordage, heretofure carried on 
S.S Durfee & Co., will he done by the new. firm, the 
same superintendant ond machinery are employed 
the new firm that were employed by 8. 8. Durfee; 
Co.” All orders will be promptly attended to, api 
ropes will be shipped to any port in the United States, 

12th month, 12.h, 1836. 1 adson, Columbia County 


S.ate of New-York. 
ROBT. C..FOLGER, | 
33—1f. (sLOURGE COLEMAN, © 


MACHINE WORKS OF ROGERS 
KETCHUM :xp GROSVENOR, Paterfon, New. 
Jersey. ‘The undersigned reccive orders for the fol. 








snpenordescriplion in every particu'ar. "J heir works 
b. ing extensive, and the nomber of hands employed 
heing large, they are enabled to execute both large 
and small urders with promptncss and despatch: 


RAILROAD WORK. 

Locomotive Steam-Engines and Tenders; Driv. 
ing and other Locomotive Wheeis, Axles, Springs and 
Fla.ge Tires; Car Wheels of east iron, from aya 
riety of patterns, and Chills; Car Wheels of cast iron, 
with wrought Tires; Axles of best American refined 
irou, Springs ; Boxes and Bulis for Cars. 


COTTON WOOL AND FLAX MACHINERY, 
Of all descriptions and of the most improved Pat 
terns, Style and Workmanship. ‘ 
Mill Geering and Millwright work generally; Hy- 
drautic and other Presses; Press Screws; Callen. 
ders; Lathes and Tools of all hinds, Iron and Brass 
Castings of all descriptions. 
hOGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR | 
Patterson, New-Jersey, cr CO Wall stiect, N. Y 
Sitf 





ALBANY FAGLE AIR FURNACE AND 
MACHINE SHOP. 


WILLIAM V. MANY manufaetures to order, 
IRON CASTINGS fur Gearing Mills and Factories o 
every desetiption 

ALSOG—Steam Engines and Railroad Castings o1 
every description. 

The collection of Patterns for Machinery, is not 
equalled inthe United States. y—ly 





AN ELEGANT STEAM ENGINE 
AND BOILERS, FOR SALE. 


THE Steam Engine aud Boilers, belonging to the 
STEAMBOAT HELEN, and now in the Novelly 
yurd, N.Y. Consisting of une Horizontal high pres 
sure Engine, (but miy be made to comlense with lit 
tle addit.onai expense) 36 fnches diametcr, 10 feet 
stroke, with latest improved Piston Valy:s; and Meta 
lic paching throughout, 

Also, four ‘Tubular Boilers, construeted on th 
English Locumotive plan, containing a fire surface 
of over 600 iect in each, or 2500 fret in all—will be 
sold cheap. All communications addressed (post 
tothe subscriber, Will meet with due attention 

HENRY BLRDEN. 

Troy Iron Works, Nov. 15, 1836. Kitt 


| 


NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 


WESTERN RAILROAD. é' 
PROPOSALS will he received at the office of the 
Wes'ern Rai road Corporation, in Springtield, until 
the 10th May, fur the grading and masonry of the 
second and third divisionsot the read, extending from 
East Brov kfie d to Connecticut river, at Spiingfield= 
a distance vf 35 miles. ah. 
Plans, Profiies, &c. will be ready for examinalied 
afier the Gret of May. W. H. SWIFT, © 
Resident Engin 








Worcester, Mase., April 1, 1887, 


lowing articles, manufactured by them, of the most” 
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